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Of the Editor's Chest 


F ANYONE had intimated two years ago that the 

United States might one day be faced with a 
serious food shortage, he would have been laughed 
at as a prophet of gloom, or called a crackpot. 

When some of the trade journals and associations 
in the food field only a year ago put forth strong 
appeals for appointment of a single official head to 
correct the chaos and general disruption in the pro- 
duction and distribution of foods, caused by con- 
flicting governmental agencies and orders, they 
were ignored by federal officials and treated as 
businessmen with an ax to grind. 

Not more than two months ago, Consumers’ Re- 
search received several letters from subscribers re- 
monstrating with us for the gloomy picture we 
painted of the mess on the home front that was re- 
sulting from needlessly rigid restrictions, obfus- 
catory regulations and red tape, the endless regis- 
trations, the standing in line for forms and applica- 
tions and for no good purpose at all, the wanton 
interference with production of vitally-needed ci- 
vilian goods, and the mockery of the price-ceiling 
theory (or rather of two or three successive price- 
ceiling theories) which failed to keep prices down 
but did succeed in diverting the normal flow of sup- 
plies from certain areas and stopping the flow to 
market altogether of certain products. The gen- 
eral idea of the critical comments was that there 
were no real hardships and that such shortages as 
were developing were of a non-essential and unim- 


portant character that consumers had no cause t# 
be disturbed about. . 
Many consumers—and almost all governmer 

officials in responsible policy-making positions—¢ 
usually unaware of the urgency of a particular situer 
ation until an actual shortage hits them right in they 
face. The general popularization and laudation ¢ 
the ‘‘planned economy”’ idea has caught the publie® 
fancy to such an extent that in the past it has beens 
only necessary to announce that a particular course: 
of action was “‘planned’’ to take care of an unfor 
tunate or generally messed-up situation to create} 
an illusion that the whole problem was solved, oF 
would be very soon. 

Production of durable civilian goods has been sus 
pended almost entirely, but for a time the disastrous 
effect on morale and public spirit was mitigated be- 
cause people could get most needed kinds of 9 
goods, to a large extent, at least, through the accu-% 
mulated stocks available in warehouses and stock- 
rooms of the larger manufacturers and dealers. Ab- 
senteeism, however, is beginning to be a serious 
problem for which many remedies have been sug- 
gested. Few of these remedies seem to bear very 
directly upon the problem, but one, discussed iff 
CR BuLietin, December 1942, of providing things 
which consumers want and need and for the pur 
chase of which they will wish to earn money does 
point directly toward a solution. Confirmation of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ELECTRIC AND GAS REFRIGERATORS in limited numbers 
will be released for sale to the public, according to 
announcement by the WPB. Sales will be made to con- 
sumers who sign a statement in the following form, on 
a blank supplied by their dealer, "The domestic me— 
chanical refrigerator being transferred to me is re- 
guired by me. I have no other domestic mechanical. re— 
frigerator, nor do I have available any other refrig- 
erator equipment which I can use." That looks like 
rationing being applied with some degree of intelli- 
gence and consideration for the rights and-interests 
of consumers. OPA should have thought of-——and used—that idea a lot earlier. 


\ = - oS i 


HOME SEWING and the currently extensive sales of piece goods is a topic 
reported to be the subject of much earnest discussion in certain Washington 
bureaus. There are some officials who, according to one of the clothing trade 
journals, hold that home sewing wastes fabric and labor as compared to mass 
production in the clothing industry. Some talk is even being heard of re- 
stricting the sale of yard goods at retail. According to this line of reason- 
ing, women are using fabrics for such "non-essential" purposes as slip covers, 
draperies, and bedspreads, and are making more clothes than they really need. 
Somebody ought to explain to the boys in the bureaus that there is a limit to 
the amount of dictation that women will stand for, particularly on the subject 


of clothing. 











* + * 


ESTERBROOK FOUNTAIN PENS, which have been highly recommended by CR, are 
hard to find these days. The shortage is due to severe restriction of produc-— 
tion and to the fact that all fountain pens are required to be distributed 
under a priorities system. The company reports that it has more rated orders 
on hand than can be taken care of by the production permitted them. High rated 
orders for government and military use must be filled first, and a number 
of dealers will thus be unable to replenish their stocks. Since stainless 
steel may no longer be used for fountain pen points, the company is working on 
a new pen made of 12 kt. palladium with iridium-—tipped nibs. Other changes in 
design are being made, one being required to avoid the need for a rubber sac in 


the filler mechanisn. Go 

THE SOFT DRINK HABIT which so many workers in war plants are acquiring is 
responsible for wide-spread development of hypoglycemia (abnormally low blood 
Sugar) between meals, according to Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo Clinic. 

He points out that with a high intake of sugar in the form of soft drinks, suf- 
ficient vitamins may not be provided for its proper utilization, and that 
severe cases of hypovitaminosis (ill-health due to insufficient vitamin intake) 
May have been produced by excessive consumption of sugar. There appears to be 
some basis for thinking that the use of sugar to correct fatigue may lead ulti- 
mately to an increased sensitivity to fatigue. 

* * 

RECONDITIONED ICE CREAM STORAGE UNITS, reclaimed from dealers forced out 
of business by the shortage of ice cream and other government—imposed factors, 
are said to be in great demand among consumers for food storage. People who 
have farms from which to draw food items that are in short supply such as 
poultry, rabbit meat, venison, and other game will find these units most con- 
venient for storing weekly or monthly needs so that frequent trips to the coun- 
try may be avoided. They may also prove effective for storing locally-—pro- 
duced vegetables when the new crops are in. 
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BAG REPAIRING establishments in certain localities are doing an increased 
business as conservation-— and price-—conscious women bring in their favorite 
pocketbooks to be rehabilitated. It is wise to get an estimate in advance and 
then make a quick comparison with a new bag of similar quality in the shops, 
for it is sometimes cheaper and more satisfactory to make a new purchase. As 
a rule only a purse or bag of really fine leather and first-class workmanship 
will be worth the cost of reconditioning——-which is far from cheap. 
— a a 

MATERNITY CLOTHES are reported to be tremendously popular in certain sec- 
tions of the country and not solely because they are needed. It appears that 
the WPB permitted certain frills on maternity clothes that are forbidden on 
regular garments. Women who like these features buy the dresses and then alter 
the waist band, leaving the extra fullness in the skirt which is prohibited 
in ordinary garments under Limitation Order L-85. If the practice becomes 
widespread the WPB or the OPA will in time, no doubt, require a certificate of 
necessity, priority order, or a letter from the attending physician before such 
a garment can be purchased. 


ae * 


PRESSURE CANNERS are to be manufactured, according to official announce- 
ment, to aid in the canning of victory garden crops. The total number allowed 
will be something like 150,000 and no doubt the plan is that they will be used 
in community canning centers. Hopes should not be raised too high by this 
news, however, for the problem of getting cookers into production has occupied 


a secondary place in official thinking. It appears that "while the program 
for distribution of the cookers is expected to be under way soon, their manu- 


facture on ‘a scale double that of last year may mot be obtained until Septen- 


ber" (emphasis ours-—-CR). In these parts, at that time, housewives are finish- 
ing their canning of peaches and tomatoes, which don’t need pressure canning. 
— = = 

SWAP SHOPS and similar methods of trading are springing up all over the 
country. The latest formal venture has been undertaken by Root Dry Goods Con- 
pany, Terre Haute, Indiana, department store. In a full-page advertisement, 
the store asked its readers to bring in some of the things they didn’t need in 
exchange for war stamps or bonds, or the company’s budget checks, to be paid 
when the goods were sold. The handling charge was 10% of the sale price. One 
college professor’s wife reports that her friends have set up a system for cir- 
culating a list of outgrown children’s clothing for sale or exchange. Her 
trouble is that her two husky boys wear out their clothing so fast that they 
never have a chance to outgrow it. 





> * o 


MINOR HOME REPAIRS, replacing a fuse, or tightening up the screws on an 
outlet plug are things that every woman should learn to do for herself in order 
to release over—burdened servicemen to handle real problems requiring special 
skill and training. In some cities, the public utilities have run advertise- 
ments giving diagrams to show the reader how to do certain simple repair jobs. 
In Milwaukee, a high school instructor who was formerly a builder has given a 
‘course on home repairs meant particularly for women. According to the Mil- 


waukee Journal, Mr. D. E. Steuerwald, the instructor, taught them how to do 


small wiring jobs, how to fix leaky faucets, patch plaster, and putty up win- 
dows. Sounds like the kind of thing consumer-education classes and adult-—edu- 
cation groups all over the country should be working at. 


* * 


HOME CANNING SUPPLIES such as glass jars, closures, and rubber rings will 
not be too plentiful, according to one forecast, although the WPB has eased up 
on restrictions on certain types of jar tops and closures. The folks most 
likely to be hit by the shortage will be city people going in for Victory gar- 
dens for the first time. City people, too, who have depended on the old folks 
back on the farm to supply them with home-—canned food are somewhat out of luck 
this year. The OPA has limited to 50 quarts the amount of home-canned food 
that may be given away in any one year. It would seem that those in charge of 


the war rationing schemes think that eating is bad for civilian morale. 
a. 





BATHING SUITS will patriotically take a cut in material in the interests 


of conservation this season. The saving is to be effected in the midriff. The 
(The continuation of this section is on page 29) 
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Spending Your Ration Points on Frozen 
Vegetables 


‘| ‘HERE was a time when con- 


sumers considered frozen 
vegetables to be foods in the 


. luxury class. But now every- 


where the needs of war have 
priority on transportation 
space, and “fresh” vegetables 
are not so fresh nor so plentiful 
as they were in peacetime. The 
prices are high enough on even 
the most common of root vege- 
tables, such as turnips or ruta- 
bagas, to make the housewife 
whose family is not in the fa- 
vored war-worker’s class feel 
like tearing her hair every time 
she does the family marketing 
so that frozen vegetables have 
lost some of their price handi- 
caps. 

If ‘point values’’ were elimi- 
nated on frozen foods so that 
a family of five could purchase 
enough of them to provide for 
minimum vegetable require- 
ments for health in their daily 
diet, it appears that consider- 
able transportation could be 
saved for the war effort, since 
frozen foods are compact and 
require far less shipping space 
than other foods. 

It has been estimated, for 
example, that a million pounds 
of frozen peas would require 
only 31 freight cars, while the 
same amount packed in cans 
would require 64 cars. Fur- 
thermore, as we all know, our 
supplies of tin are extremely 
limited. Consider too the space 
that is saved by not transport- 


ing the pea pods that have to 


be carried when the fresh vege- 
tables are shipped. There is 
also the added convenience for 
the housewife—who gets very 
little consideration these days 
—of having the vegetable pre- 
pared ready to drop into the 


Lima Beans, Peas, Broccoli, 


and Snap Beans 


saucepan when the water boils. 

In view of the transportation 
delays and poor storage condi- 
tions now available, the first- 
class frozen product will likely 
be more palatable than its 
“fresh’’ counterpart that may 
have been greatly delayed in 
reaching a distant town or city 
market. This condition is one 
frequently encountered in small 
outlying communities particu- 
larly, which do not have fre- 
quent deliveries from the large 
wholesale centers. 

The Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association 
made a careful study a few 
years ago of outstanding re- 
searches in the field of frozen 
foods and came to the con- 
clusion that this type of food 
preservation afforded the con- 
sumer fresh food material, free 
from inedible waste, which 
might be held in cold storage 
until needed. The report 
pointed out that the vitamin 
values in many cases were con- 
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FROZEN PEAS 


4 SERVINGS— {iO POINTS 





served by proper methods of 
freezing and storage. No loss 
of, vitamin A values, for ex- 
ample, was noted in peas held 
in storage for as long as 11 
months at —-40°F. Vitamin B,; 
is not affected by the freezing 
process but may be affected by 
the blanching process to which 
vegetables are subjected before 
freezing, in the case of certain 
vegetables, such as lima beans, 
broccoli, and peas, which have 
a tendency to lose this vitamin 
in cooking. To ensure the min- 
imum loss of this vitamin, the 
blanching process should be 
kept to as short a time as pos- 
sible. There has been little 
loss of vitamin B, observed in 
the quick-frozen vegetables in- 
vestigated, such as peas, lima 
beans, asparagus, and spinach, 

Since any microorganisms 
that may be present in the food 
will multiply rapidly on thaw- 
ing, the best advice appears to 
be to cook the frosted foods 
without thawing, or immedi- 










CANNED PEAS 


4 SERVINGS —\6 POINTS 


1202 PEAR + 6 OF MOQUID 


Courtesy Quick Frozen Foods and The Locrer Plant 


This illustrates the savings in ration points through the purchase of frozen 


foods as of March 1. 
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As of April 22, the saving is much greater. 











6. ... FROZEN VEGETABLES 


ately upon thawing. After 


vegetables have once thawed, 


they should never be refrozen. 

In order to provide a yard- 
stick for measuring gradations 
in quality of frozen vegetables, 
the Agricultural Marketing 
Service has drawn up tentative 
grade standards forsome frozen 
vegetables which parallel thase 
in effect for canned vegetables. 
These include U.S. Grade A or 
U.S. Fancy, U.S. Grade B or 
U.S. Extra Standard, U.S. 
Grade C or U. S. Standard, 
and off-grade or Substandard. 
Those who are interested in the 
detailed description of these 
grades will no doubt be able to 
obtain copies on request from 
the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 
Trade journals such as Food 
Industries and Quick Frozen 
Foods have also carried the pro- 
posed standards in full from 
time to time. 

Since the interest in frozen 
foods increased with the grow- 
ing shortage of tin for canned 
goods, Consumers’ Research 
made plans for tests of a num- 
ber of brands of frozen vege- 
tables. Samples of frozen lima 
beans, peas, broccoli, and snap 
beans were purchased in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Just as the test was getting 
well under way, however, the 
rationing of canned and frozen 
vegetables was imposed 
throughout the country, and 
since this considerably reduced 
consumers’ interest in the sub- 
ject, plans for carrying out a 
wider sampling of a larger num- 
ber of brands were halted. 

The government’s policy, 
however, with respect to war- 
time consumers’ goods has been, 
in many cases, to discriminate 
against quality in favor of in- 
creased production of mediocre 
orsubstandard products, so that 





any endeavors to enable con- 
sumers to distinguish high-qual- 
ity from mediocre or low-qual- 
ity products are not likely to 
receive any great amount of 
encouragement at this time. 

The consumer-sized packages 
of peas, broccoli, lima and snap 
beans examined in this study 
provided four generous serv- 
ings. Under the point ration- 
ing system, based upon April 
22 values, a 12-ounce net pack- 
age of frozen peas required 4 
points, while a No. 2 can of 
peas, which would also serve 
four persons, took 16 ration 
points. The same ration point 
relationship existed between 
frozen lima beans and the can- 
ned product. A 10-ounce net 
package of frozen snap beans 
required 4 points, while an 
equivalent quantity of canned 
snap beans took 14 points. 
Broccoli is seldom canned, and 
a comparison of point values is 
not possible. The frozen 10- 
ounce package of broccoli, like 
other frozen vegetables, re- 
quired 4 points. 

The following table is based 
upon containers serving four 
persons (point values as of 
April 22, 1943): 


Points Points 

Product for Frozen for Canned 
Spinach 4 14 
Asparagus 4 14 
Mixed 

Vegetables 4 14 
Cut Corn 3 8 
Peaches 6 17 





The cost per serving in ration 
points is now much lower for 
frozen products than for can- 
ned. The cash cost per serving, 
however, is usually lower for 
the canned product. For ex- 
ample, a large chain-store sys- 
tem on March 27, 1943, adver- 
tised No. 2 cans of peas at 15 
cents, while 12-ounce packages 
of frozen peas were advertised 
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at 29 cents. The gross weight 
of the contents of the No, ? 
cans was about 20 ounces, but 
the drained weight was 11% 
ounces. Drained weight is the 
weight of the peas after the 
liquid has been poured off. The 
comparison of prices may be 


misleading since it may not, 


present a fair comparison of 
nutritional values. Unfor- 
tunately prices are not very 
reliable criteria of quality in 
either canned or frozen foods, 
The development of official 
grades for processed foods may 
eventually enable the house- 
wife to purchase the grade best 
suited for the purpose for which 
it is to be used, at a price based 
upon quality. 

The procedure followed in 
grading or scoring the four kinds 
of frozen vegetables was essen- 
tially the same. Vegetables— 
with one exception—were al- 
lowed to thaw until there were 
no ice crystals present; broc- 
coli was allowed to thaw until 
it was warmed to room temper- 
ature. 

Limas and peas were exam- 
ined for uniformity of size and 
color, freedom from defects, and 
tenderness. Broccoli and snap 
beans were scored for uniform- 
ity of color and absence of de- 
fects. Limas, peas, and snap 
beans were scored for color im- 
mediately after thawing. Broc- 
coli was scoréd for color after 
cooking for 5 minutes in 16 
ounces of boiling water. 
U.S.D.A. grade requirements 
were used as standards as well 
as recommended procedures for 
scoring and grading. Maerz 
and Paul’s “Dictionary of 
Color’ was followed in rating 
color. 

Samples of all vegetables 
were cooked according to direc- 
tion and were tasted by at least 
three persons competent to 
judge how flavor of the frozen 
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vegetables in each case com- 

red to that of fresh vege- 
tables. On the basis of the ex- 
pert graders’ reports, Consum- 
ers’ Research has rated the vari- 
ous brands as A. Recommended, 
B. Intermediate,.or C. Not Rec- 
ommended. 

In the present test, it was 
found that Birds Eye brand 
frozen vegetables of the vari- 
eties examined tended to be 
more consistently good than 
other packers’ brands. This 
happens to be the brand which 
is in very wide, if not the wid- 
est distribution. 

For convenience in making 
cost comparisons, a computed 
price per ounce of vegetable is 
shown in parentheses in each 
case after the price of the pack- 
age. 


Lima Beans 


While there are many vari- 
eties of lima beans listed in 
seed catalogs, only two major 
types are frozen commercially. 
These are the “‘thin-seeded”’ 
type (sometimes called “‘Baby 
Limas’’) such as the Hender- 
son Bush, and the ‘‘thick-seed- 
ed” type such as the Fordhook 
variety. The latter type as a 
rule sells at higher prices. 


A. Recommended 


Green Valley (Packed for Penn Fruit 
Co., Philadelphia) Fordhook vari- 
ety. 12-oz. package, 31 cents (2.6). 
Color, good green, practically uni- 
form. Few defects (as split or broken 
beans or discolored beans). Samples 
tender. Graded “Fancy.” Flavor 
good. Ranked with Honor Brand in 
quality (fancy); Green Valley was 
the cheapest of the three A-rated 
brands. 

Honor Brand (Packed for Honor Brand 
Frosted Foods Corp., Oakland, 
Calif.) Fordhook variety. 12-oz. 
package, 34 cents (2.8). Color, good 
green, practically uniform. Few de- 
fects. Beans varied somewhat in 
size. Samples tender. Graded 
“Fancy.” Flavor good. 

Birds Eye (Distributed by Frosted 


Food Sales Corp., New York City) 


Fordhook variety, 12-oz. package, 
39 cents (3.25); small, “thin-seed- 
ed” type (Baby Limas), 12-oz. pack- 


age, 34 cents (2.8). Both types 
graded essentially alike. Color, good, 
practically uniform. Reasonably 
free from defects. Samples tender. 
Both types graded “‘Fancy.” Ina 
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are frozen. There is reason to 
believe that snap beans for freez- 
ing should be harvested when 
somewhat less mature than 
beans for canning or general 
use. 






taste test of cooked beans, the ma- 
jority of tasters preferred the Ford- 
hook type, although this may be a 
matter of personal preference. 


B. Intermediate 


Dulany Quality Frosted Green Lima 
Beans (Packed by John H. Dulany 
& Son, Fruitland, Md.) “‘Thin-seed- 
ed” type. 12-0z. package, 28 cents 
(2.3). Color varied from good to 
pale green with a number of white 
beans. Fair number of split and 
broken beans with some spotted and 
discolored beans. Samples tender. 
Flavor good. 

Little America (Distributed by Little 
America Frosted Foods Co., Pitts- 
burgh) Fordhook variety: 12-oz. 
package, 36cents (3.0). Color ranged 
from good green to pale yellowish 
green with a few white beans. There 
were a number of split and broken 
beans and some were discolored. 
Samples, tender. Flavor, fair. Thin- 
seeded: 12-0z. package, 36 cents 
(3.0). Color somewhat irregular with 
most beans a good green. Samples, 
tender. Flavor, good. 

Snow Bird Mixed Fordhook Limas (Dis- 
tributed by Community Frosted 
Food Co., Doylestown, Pa.) 12-oz. 
package, 35 cents (2.9). Color ranged 
from good to white, most varied of 
all limas examined. There were a 
number of split and broken beans 
and a few were sprouted. Samples 
rated reasonably tender. Flavor fair. 


Snap Beans 


Snap beans are of two types, 
round and flat podded. A cross 
section of the round type is 
almost circular in shape, while 
the flat type is more oval. There 
are yellow and green varieties. 
The style of frozen snap beans 
refers to the manner in which 
the pods are cut. Shoestring, 
French cut, or Julienne are 
terms applied when the pods 
are cut lengthwise into strips. 
“Cut” snap beans are cut trans- 
versely (crosswise) into short 
pieces. Occasionally whole pods 
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A. Recommended 


Birds Eye Brand Green Beans @ut 


Stringless (Distributed by Frosted 
Food Sales Corp., N. Y.C.) 10-oz. 
package, 26 cents (2.6): Regular 
cut. Color practically uniform, of 
a bright attractive green. Samples 
practically free from defects, cleanly 
cut into practically uniform seg- 
ments about one inch in length. 
Beans were young and less than 4 
inch in diameter. Beans were tender 
and free of fibrous tissue. Flavor 
considered good by all tasters. Prod- 
uct graded “Fancy.” 


Snowbird Brand (Distributed by Com- 


munity Frosted Food Co., Doyles- 
town, Pa.) 10-oz. package, 23 cents 
(2.3). Regular cut. Color uniform 
and bright. Samples practically free 
from defects, although some spotted . 
beans and unclipped ends were ob- 
served. Beans were cut about one 
inch in length and were generally 
under !4 inch in diameter. Beans 
were young and tender and free from 
fibrous tissue after cooking. Flavor 
good. Product graded “Fancy.” 


B. Intermediate 


(Distributed 
by John H. Dulany & Son, Fruit- 
land, Md.) 10-oz. package, 18 cents 
(1.8). French style cut. Color prac- 
tically uniform, of attractive bright 
green. Samples practically free from 
defects, although there were a few 
unsnipped ends and a few loose stem 
ends. Samples were tender and prae- 
tically free from fibrous tissue. Flavor 
of cooked beans good. Cost per 
ounce the lowest of any of the snap- 
bean samples examined. 


Green Valley—Cut Green Stringless 


(Packed for Penn Fruit Co., Phila- 
delphia) 10-oz. package, 19 cents 
(1.9). Regularcut. Color practical- 
ly uniform of good bright green. 
Samples varied in number and type 
of defects such as split segments, 
rough uneven cuts, spotted beans, 
and foreign vegetable matter, with 
several stringy segments. Beans 
somewhat more mature than those 
in the A-Recommended group, and 
pods exceeded 14 inch in diameter, 
while seeds were further developed. 





8... . FROZEN VEGETABLES 


Flavor judged good, and all seg- 
ments were tender when cooked. 
Little.America Brand—Cut Green Beans 
(Distributed by Little America 
Frosted Foods, Pittsburgh) 10-oz. 
package, 25 cents (2.5). Regular 
cut. Color only reasonably uniform. 
One sample had an attractive bright 
color while the color of another was 
ess attractive. Samples practically 
ree from defects, with a few split 
sections and rough cuts. Beans ap- 
parently rather mature when har- 
vested, pods rather large, with many 
exceeding 34 inch in diameter. Seg- 
ments were‘cut into l-inch to 1\%- 
inch lengths. Flavor and texture 
judged to be only fair. 


Cc. Not Recommended 


Honor Brand (Packed for Honor Brand 


Frosted Foods Corp., Oakland, 
Calif.) 10-oz. package, 29 cents 
(2.9). French style cut. Color vari- 
able, of a pale green. Sections irregu- 
lar in size with many small pieces or 
particles of pod. Edges ragged. Sam- 
ples reasonably free from fibrous tis- 
sue. Flavor poor. Cost per ounce 
the highest of all samples of beans 
examined. 


Broccoli 
A. Recommended 


Birds Eye Brand (Distributed by 
Frosted Food Sales Corp., N.Y.C.) 
13-oz. package, 31 cents (2.4). Stalks 
ranged from 4 to % inch in diam- 
eter but were fairly uniform in length. 
Uniformity in diameter is a. highly 
desirable characteristic because thick 
stems do. not cook as quickly as thin 
ones. If sizes are mixed, some may 
be done or over-cooked while others 
are not sufficiently cooked. (The 
difference in ‘‘cookability”’ is not én- 
tirely determined by size, since fairly 
thick stems from a quick-growing 
plant are more vigorous and hence 
may be cooked more tender than 
thinner stems from a plant that has 
been retarded in growth.) Samples 
were free from grit and foreign ma- 
terial, and were fairly well formed 
with a few defects of spread heads 
or loosely branching bud clusters. 
Color after cooking practically uni- 
form and of a typical green. Odor 
natural and flavor good. Cost per 
ounce the lowest for any brand ex- 
amined. 

Green Valley Frosted Foods (Packed 
for Penn Fruit Co,, Philadelphia) 
10-oz. package, 29 cents (2.9). This 
brand was unique in that all samples 





examined consisted of compact heads 
with very short stems or stalks. The 
length of head and stalk averaged 
about 2 inches, while other brands 
averaged around 4 to 5 inches in 
length. Whether this is an advan- 
tage or not is a matter of individual 
taste for long stalks if young and 
tender have an excellent flavor and 
do not detract from the desirability 
of a product. Samples were prac- 
tically uniform in size. Reasonably 
free from defects. Fairly well formed. 
Color after cooking, practically uni- 
form and of a typical green. Flavor 
good, although there was some dif- 
ference of opinion among the tasters. 
B. Intermediate 


Little America Brand (Distributed by 


Little America Frosted Foods Co., 
Pittsburgh) 10-oz. package, 30 cents 
(3.0). Samples practically uniform 
in diameter but varied greatly in 
length. This variation, though de- 
tracting from appearance, did not 
affect flavor or tenderness. Several 
heads loose and branching with tough, 
woody stem in one sample. Several 
heads advanced in maturity. Color 
after cooking practically uniform 
and of a typical green. Flavor 
judged to be somewhat inferior to 
other two brands in the A group. 
Flavor rated fair. Cost per ounce 
was highest of the 5 brands tested. 


C. Not Recommended 


Dulany Quality Frosted (Distributed 


by John H. Dulany & Son, Fruit- 
land, Md.) 10-oz. package, 27 cents 
(2.7). Samples reasonably uniform 
in size, although somewhat irregular 
in diameter, with several coarse 
stalks. Reasonably free from de- 
fects with a predominance of spread- 
ing and partially open buds. Color 
reasonably uniform but both large 
and small stalks were tough at the 
end of the regular cooking period 
and after an additional 3-minute 
cooking period. Flavor was fair. 


Honor Brand (Packed for Honor Brand 


Frosted Foods Corp., Oakland, 
Calif.) 10-0z. package, 29 cents 
(2.9). Samples were practically uni- 
form in size, more uniform than any 
other brand tested. Reasonably free 
from defects, with approximately 
1/3 of the heads loose and branch- 
ing, and a few buds almost open, 
Color reasonably uniform, of a typ- 
ical green color after cooking, al- 
though somewhat less attractive than 
that of other brands tested. Stems 
found to be somewhat tough and 
pithy after cooking. Flavor poor. 
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Peas 


A. Recommended 
Snow Bird Brand (Distributed by the 
Community Frosted Food Co, 


Doylestown, Pa.) 12-02. package, 
28 cents (2.3). Color, uniformly 
good green. Few defects. Samples 
rated tender on basis of brine flota. 
tion test. Size uniform. Graded 
“Fancy.” Flavor judged good by 
all tasters. ; 


B. Intermediate 


Birds Eye (Distributed by Frosted 
Food Sales Corp., N.Y.C.) 12-02. 
package, 31 cents (2.6). Color prac- 
tically uniform, an attractive green, 
Fairly free from defects of broken 
peas and loose skins. Samples ten- 
der. Flavor judged to be superior 
to other brands of peas scored; might 
therefore for many consumers war- 
rant an A rating. 

Dulany Quality Frosted (Distributed 
by John H. Dulany & Son, Fruit- 
land, Md.) 12-o0z. package, 27 cents 
(2.25). Color, uniform, attractive 
green. Fairly free from defects, 
with a few loose skins. Samples 
fairly tender. Size somewhat larger 
than Snow Bird peas and in flavor 
not quite so sweet due to the fact 
that the peas were more mature. 

Green Valley Frosted Foods (Packed 
for Penn Fruit Co., Philadelphia) 
12-0z. package, 27 cents (2.25). Color, 
practically uniform. Practically free 
from. defects, with a few broken 
peas and loose skins. Samples fairly 
tender. Size largest of all examined. 
A little less sweet, and more starchy 
than Snow Bird. 

Honor Brand Fresh Frosted Vegetables 
(Packed for Honor Brand Frosted 
Foods Corp., Oakland, Calif.) 12- 
oz. package, 29 cents (2.4). Color 
attractive and practically uniform, 
but with more variation than Snow 
Bird or Birds Eye. Some defects, 
mainly broken peas and loose skins. 
Samples classed as tender. Size of 
peas, small.” Flavor after cooking, 
good. 


C. Not Recommended 


Little America (Distributed by Little 
America Frosted Foods Co., Pitts- 
burgh) 12-0z. package, 29 cents 
(2.4). Color lacking in uniformity 
ranging from an attractive green to 
yellowish white. Few defects such 
as broken peas and loose skins. Sam- 
ples fairly tender. Size fairly large. 
An off-odor noted in cooking. Flavor 
considered poor by a majority of 
tasters 
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Fitting Your Shoes to Your Feet 


Pace 9 


By M. Beckett Howortn, M. D., OrtHopepic SURGEON, COLUMBIA- PRESBYTERIAN MEDICAL CENTER 


Fe. are considered a rather 
minor part of our lives until 
they hurt, or prevent us from 
doing the things we would like 
to do. The great majority of 
foot troubles are unnecessarv 
and preventable, and most of 
them are due to improper shoes. 

The foot is constructed on a 
framework of twelve small 
bones, with fourteen smaller 
bones in the toes. The rela- 
tively large number of bones 
permits greater flexibility, 
power, and lightness than would 
be obtained by a smaller num- 
ber of larger bones. 

The longitudinal arch ex- 
tends from the ball of the foot 
to the heel. The transverse 
arch extends across the middle 
of the foot, and is supported 
on the inner side by the lon- 
gitudinal arch. 

Chiropodists, shoe salesmen, 
and even physicians often speak 
of a “metatarsal arch” in the 
ball of the foot, but this is a 
misnomer, as there is no true 
structural arch there. The 
metatarsal bones are here only 
loosely attached together, and 
are fairly movable on each 
other. 

The bones are held together 
by ligaments, made of inelastic 
but flexible bands, cords, or 
sheets of connective tissue. The 
ligaments are flexible to per- 
mit motion, but in some indi- 
viduals are longer than nec- 
essary, permitting too much 
motion, whereas the reverse 
may also be true. Relaxed liga- 
ments permit flattening of the 
arch and pronation (turning 
outward) of the foot, when the 
weight is borne. The ligaments 
have no voluntary power to 
relax or contract beyond their 
normal state, 





The foot is moved by the 
muscles which are attached to 
the bones by tendons (similar 


to ligaments). The muscles 
have the power to contract and 
relax. They also have the 
power to support the foot when 
kept in a state of static con- 
traction or tone. The posture 
of the foot is usually subject to 
voluntary control, and the 
strain on the ligaments may be 
reduced by improvement of the 
foot posture and the strength 
of the muscles. Weak or par- 
alyzed muscles are stretched 
and permit strong muscles to 
contract, resulting in foot de- 
formities which usually require 
orthopedic’ care. The mus- 
cular work necessary for stand- 
ing or walking is slight in com- 
parison with that required for 
running, jumping, skating, and 
other sports. This work is in- 
creased, however, by longstand- 
ing in one position, by being 
overweight, by improper shoes 
(especially high heels), and by 


1 An orthopedist is a Doctor of Medicine 
specializing in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of conditions of the arms, legs, and 
back, involving the bones, joints, liga- 
ments and muscles. 
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walking on difficult surfaces, 
e.g., loose sand. 

Blood is supplied to the mus- 
cles and other tissues of the feet 
by arteries, and drained back 
to the heart by veins. Much 
more blood is required by the 
muscles during activity, and 
by the skin and other tissues of 
the feet when they are subject- 
ed to exposure (cold, wet). In- 
terference with this blood sup- 
ply by tight stockings, shoes, 
garters, or bandages will re- 
sult in earlier fatigue and a re- 
duced capacity of the feet for 
work. The blood supply may 
also be reduced by “hardening 
of the arteries,’’ constriction of 
the arteries (an effect of to- 
bacco, or of prolonged expo- 
sure), or varicose veins. 

Sensitiveness to touch, heat, 
cold, vibration, and position is 
provided by sensory nerve 
branches. The stimulus to 
muscle contraction is furnished 
by the motor nerves. Sensa- 
tion and motor control may be 
lost or altered by damage to 
the nerves, e.g., infantile par- 
alysis, division of a nerve with 
a sharp instrument: Finally, 
the foot is provided with a coy- 
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ering of skin, which protects 
the other tissues from injury 
and infection, and carries the 
sensory endings of most of the 
nerves. The nails, a horny 
modification of the skin, pro- 
tect the tips of the toes. 

Shoes were intended primari- 
ly for protection, secondarily 
for adornment and support of 
the feet. They prevent injury 
from rough, sharp, or hard sur- 
faces, such as rocks, glass, and 
pavement. Shoes for occasion- 
al walking on carpeted floors 
can be light and dainty, but 
shoes for constant standing on 
hard floors, or walking on pave- 
ments or in rough country 
should be heavier and stronger. 

Many types of shoes will be 
out for the duration, so that it 
is increasingly important that 
we choose properly the type of 
shoe best suited to our needs. 
The low-broad-heeled oxford, 
with a broad toe and straight 
inner border, and full-thickness 
sole is the best type of walking 
shoe for ordinary every-day 
wear. 

A high shoe, with strong up- 
per, and double thickness sole, 
is desirable for strenuous walk- 
ing in the country. High boots 
may be advisable for wet, 
swampy, or snake-infested 
country. Very heavy soles and 
leather-lined uppers are nec- 
essary for ski and mountain 
shoes, while felt or wool linings 
may be desirable for extreme 
cold, These shoes should be 





Sore 


Bare 
Parts of Shoe 


essentially waterproof, with 
special protection at the welt 
(junction of upper and sole). 
Rubber shoes or boots are 
waterproof when well built and 
new, but retain perspiration and 
other moisture more than 
leather shoes. Thus the rub- 
ber Barker boot, with leather 
top, may be the most useful 
type in snow or mud. Rubber 
soles and heels grip better than 
leather on ordinary terrain, but 
may be quite slippery on ice, 
packed snow, wet logs, polished 
rock, wet grass or moss. Thick 
leather soles with hobnails are 
best for all-around use under 
the latter conditions, but the 
nails should not penetrate the 
whole sole, as that tends to 
cause leakage, and chilling of 
the feet. 

Rubber-soled ‘‘sneakers”’ are 
useful for sports, and high, 
heavy-soled sneakers may be 
used for hiking in fairly dry 
country, especially in warm 
weather. They dry out faster 
and allow water to run out bet- 
ter than do leather shoes. The 
toes are usually too pointed, 
and have seams which are apt 
to cause troublesome pressure 
on the fourth and fifth toes. A 
very satisfactory sneaker has 
been manufactured by L. L. 
Bean, Freeport, Maine, with a 
seamless Munson-last toe. 

Shoes need not give support 
to normal feet accustomed to 
vigorous use. Weak feet, and 
those getting little exercise, 
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need stronger shoes for partial 
support, especially for much 
walking or standing. Leather 
soles give more support than 
ordinary rubber soles, as they 
are less flexible and less apt to 
spread. Soles of split leather 
give less support and protec. 
tion than full-thickness leather. 

Leather heels are stronger 
and more durable than wooden 
or rubber ones, but they are 
heavier, and cause more shock 
when the heel strikes the pave- 
ment, and are noisy. Leather 
heels and soles retain their 
shape and help hold the shape 
of the shoe better than others. 

Uppers made of calf or buck 
are stronger and more durable 
than those made of kid, suede 
leather, or cloth. 

Suede leather is produced by 
ripping up the surface of the 
leather with a carborundum 
wheel; this makes it softer, 
more comfortable, and smooth- 
er fitting, but more permeable 
to moisture, and less strong, and 
much less resistant to abrasion 
and wear. 

Oxford “‘ties’’ are stronger 
than strap shoes or pumps. 

Patent leather is non-porous 
and not suitable for children’s 
play shoes. 

Sandals are suitable for those 
with good arches and good mus- 
cles, but are tiring to weak feet. 

Most shoes have a strip of 
spring steel (shank) between 
the layers of the sole of the in- 
step and heel to prevent the 
shoe from sagging (not an arch 
support). There is more re- 
inforcement of the instep in 
many high-heeled shoes, and 
this is apt to produce too much 
pressure on the arch and to 
make the shoe too stiff. High 
heels are also narrow, and the 
balance of the feet is poor, 
causing easy fatigue. 

Obese people and those with 
certain foot troubles may re- 
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quire shoes with “built in” 
leather arches and long coun- 
ters, but these shoes are stiff 
and heavy and not suitable for 
normal feet or for children. 
Shoes should not damage the 
feet, but they often do. Short 
shoes cause the toes to buckle, 
resulting in corns, and they in- 
crease the tendency to frost- 
bite. Narrow shoes interfere 
with the circulation of the feet, 
and the muscle action, and in 
time may even cause atrophy 
of the muscles, resulting in 
weakness and fatigue. Shoe 
salesmen are usually told that 
the cardinal sin in shoe fitting 
is to fit shoes too short, and as 
a result they are very apt to 
fit them too long and too nar- 
row. Women like to be told 
that they have slender feet and 
require quintuple A’s, whereas 
most feet should be wearing 
widths of B to EE. Narrow 
shoes may stretch if the uppers 
are soft, but the soles do not 
stretch, and this allows the little 
toe to hang over the edge of 
the sole, and acallus often forms 
under the fifth metatarsal. 

Pointed toes and high heels 
cause corns, calluses, and bun- 
ions. Seams cause calluses and 
even bony enlargements, as on 
the back of the heel and on the 
vamp, but the pump which has 
no vamp will fall off unless it 
is fitted too small. The high- 
heeled pump has the heel 
curved in to prevent its falling 
off; this construction is very 
likely to cause a painful callus. 
A wrinkled shoe lining or pro- 
truding nail may cause a callus 
or blister. Nails should be 
driven flush with the inside of 
the shoe and covered by an in- 
sole. 

Children are fitted with shoes 
too big, to allow for growth, and 
they often wear them until they 
are too small, if they have not 
worn them out first. 


Though many of these de- 
tails seem obvious enough, 
many foot troubles are caused 
by disregarding them. 

The ornamental function of 
shoes hardly warrants discus- 
sion here. Decorative shoes 
are usually badly made from 
the standpoint of good foot 
physiology and hygiene. Un- 
fortunately, well-shaped shoes 
are usually made to look ugly. 
There is no reason why style 
and beauty cannot, at least to 
some extent, be incorporated 


in a properly shaped shoe. Re- _ 


cent shoes, such as ‘“‘wedgies,”” 
have lower heels and broader 
toes and stronger soles, but the 
soles are too stiff, and do not 
permit flexibility in the feet, 
whereas the uppers are often 
too flimsy to hold the shoe to- 
gether, or hold it to the foot. 

Shoe prices reflect, at least 














Tracing from X-ray photograph of 
average foot in broad-toe shoe (Mun- 
son last). Toes lie straight without 
crowding leaving room for movement, 
ventilation, and circulation. Shoe is 
of proper length and width. 
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to some extent, quality of leath- 
er or workmanship. The cheap- 
er shoes often contain flimsy 
materials in counters or insole, 
and the outer leather is apt to 
be stiff and not durable. Ex- 
pensive shoes are not necessarily 
comfortable or durable, espe- 
cially in the women’s dress 
types. Workmanship and ma- 
terial usually show up most 
clearly inside the shoe, in the 
linings, seams, and materials. 

The fitting of shoes should 
be a fairly simple and accurate 






































Tracing from X-ray photograph of 
average foot in average shoe. Note 
crowding of toes, with overlapping, 
interference with circulation, pressure 
on small bones causing soft corns, pres- 
sure of box of shoe causing hard corns, 
angulation at great and little toe joints 
leading to bunion formation. The shoe 
is long enough and wide enough at the 
ball, but not the right shape for the 
foot. 











matter, but since many shoe 
stores carry only one basic last, 
it may be difficult to find a 
shoe with a toe shaped to the 
individua! foot. The first 
metatarsal head should fit the 
shoe at the point where the 
instep begins. The toes should 
not reach the end of the toe 
box, nor should the toe box 
press down on the toes. The 


heel and instep should fit snug- | 


ly. The width of the shoe at 
the ball (designated A, B, C, 
etc.) should be enough so that 
the next wider width would be 
definitely loose, and the fit should 
be determined with the weight 
on the foot. 

The machines used for mea- 
suring feet are no better than 
the accuracy and intelligence 
with which they are used, 
and are chiefly used for obtain- 
ing the approximate size for 
a “trial fit.’ Usually an intel- 
ligent person who understands 
the elements of a proper fit can 


12... . Automatic REcoRD CHANGERS 








At the left, a tracing of actua! foot, and 
shoe fitted to that foot by “experienced 
salesman.” Note that there is room 
for only four metatarsals and for less 
than three toes, except by extreme 
| crowding. Such a shoe may be ‘‘com- 
| fortable,” but interferes greatly with 
| circulation, movement, ventilation, and 
causes deformed toes, corns, and bun- 
ions. This shoe has a straight inner 
border and a better than average toe 





shape. {At the right, a tracing of an- | 


other actual foot and shoe fitted to it by 
“experienced salesman.” Room for four 
metatarsals, less than three toes. Re- 
quires great crowding. Interferes with 


motion, circulation, and ventilation. 


Causes corns, deformed toes, and bun- 











to have the salesman tell yoy 
that there is plenty of toe room 
in the shoe, regardless of how 
narrow and pointed the shoe 
may actually be. X-ray fluoro. 
scopes may even be used to 
support the shoeman’s argu- 
ment, but since the layman is 
unaccustomed to inspecting 
fluoroscopic images, and the 


| image is very faint anyway, 
and he is given no standard for 
| comparison, the shoe-store 


fluoroscopic view of the foot in 
the shoe is generally worthless, 

The size and shape of feet 
cannot easily be changed, nor 
even their strength in a short 
time—thus it is a matter of the 
utmost importance that thesize, 
shape, strength, and type of 
your shoe should be suited to 
your foot. You should not have 
to deform your foot to make it 
fit the shoe. Shoes do not suf- 
fer pain; feet do. Shoes can be 


replaced; feet cannot. 
** * 
Common foot ailments and their 
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determine his own fit better age fit eee ee prevention will be discussed by Dr. 
than anyone else. Be prepared __| Howorth in our next issue. 
“See eee Automatic Record Changers <«“« « 


MONG ITEMS that have almost disappeared from re- 

tail markets are automatic record changers, and even 
the largest dealers have been without stocks of these for a 
long time, their manufacture having been discontinued 
some months ago. 

Considering that many changers give mechanical trouble 
in use and are difficult and expensive to repair (particularly 
under present conditions in the service trades) we consider 
that the average user will be wise to do his record-changing 
by hand in the old-fashioned way, and wait until the war 
is over before investing in an automatic record-changing 
device. One CR consultant writes that record connoisseurs 
do not like changers because they can turn a record faster by 
hand, and because the pickups furnished with the changers 
are not usually of top quality needed by those primarily 
interested in quality of reproduction. Also, he says, many 
have observed that their friends who have changers often 
do not use them, because of their mechanical defects. ‘ An- 
other consultant dissatisfied with recent record purchases 
considers that at present the quality of a good many re- 
cordings seems to him hardly to justify purchase of ex- 
pensive equipment for reproduction, especially when such 
equipment may be of uncertain quality and durability. 
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Among the record players that were available in small 
numbers and for short periods until recently were the 
following, of which a very few may still be found in “Radio 
Row” in the Cortlandt Street district in New York City: 
Detrola, Seeburg, and Erwood, among the cheaper units ($20 
to $24); Webster, Stromberg-Carlson, and a Seeburg with 
recording head in higher priced units (up to $54). 

Among the troubles which can beset automatic record 
changers, which are at best complex and delicate mechan- 
isms, is bad jamming of mechanism, which may be 80 
severe that serious derangement or breakage of parts takes 
place. Such trouble may be caused by the playing of a 
warped record or by failure of the user to follow the di- 
rections (if any were furnished), or by interference of a 
careless or thoughtless user with the regular operating 
cycle of the machine. It should be noted besides that 
some changers are rather hard on records (due principally 
to the manner in which the needle is applied), and that in 
playing selections where a particular sequence is required, 
special or “‘automatic sequence” record sets are necessary, 
except in the case of changers like the Capehart or the 
Victor “Magic Brain.” Still another disadvantage of 
changers is that those who have them tend to keep a given 
needle in use so long that excessive record wear is produced, 
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Choosing a Camera for a Beginner—IIl 


EFORE the final decision on 
the type of camera to be 
purchased is made, some con- 
sideration should be given to 
the type and size of negative 
material to be used, i.e., roll 
film, film pack, cut film, or 
plates. Each of these has its 
place in certain kinds of work, 
and the decision made will, in 
many cases, have a direct bear- 
ing on the choice of a camera. 
The table gives the sizes (ap- 
proximate or nominal, in some 
cases) in which the various types 
of negative material are avail- 
able, and the cost per exposure. 
Roll film has the advantages 
of cunvenience in use and of 


Table Showing Availability and 

r Exposure of 
Negatives in the Various Sizes 

of “Ortho”’ Types of Film and Plates 


Cost per Exposure Based on Current List Prices 


Comparative Costs 


compactness; for a given num- 
ber of exposures, a folding roll- 
film camera and the requisite 
number of rolls will usually 
represent less bulk than will 
any other type of camera with 
an equivalent supply of its neg- 
ative material plus the holders. 
Roll film (especially in the 120 
size) has the added advantage 
of wider distribution than other 
types; it may often be found, 
for example, at the corner drug 
or stationery store, if one has 
not stocked up adequately at 
the photo-supply store. It is 
also available in a wide variety 
of emulsions, to be discussed 
more fully later. Its disadvan- 
tages are its rel- 
atively high 
cost, its thin- 
ness and the 
impossibility 














of removing 


Roll film) Film jCutfilm| Plate 
Size of onet pack | cost cost and developing 
t / 
Negativet | (cents) in (cents) | (cents) any one expo- 
—$$$____— + _—___}_____|_____+_ sure separate- 
.4.5 cm x 6 cm -— 3.5 3.3 3.8 ly, which is an 
were | is | ay] ae | a2 importanceon 
A" x 3A" ou sideration for 
6.5 cm x 9 cmt — — 4.2 4.6 : 
214" x 414" 4.6 6.2% | — Bony Pst 
34" x 4" 7.8 8.8 5.4 6.3 ticularly more 
9 em x 12 cm ~- 9.7 6.7 7.5 advanced cam- 
3” x 5%” 9.7 10.1* 7 5 8.3* era users. 
ok Bo 9.7* 10.1 7.5 8.3 
1OcmxiSem | — 12.3* | 96 | 96 bh Film pocks 
5” x 7” — 17.6 | 121 | 13.3 ave the single 
8” x 10” a fis 6.7 29.6 advantage of 
compactness, 








Prices do not include tax. 


* Designates types not made in panchromatic (color sen- 
S are made in one or more 
igher prices. 

This is not the same as 244” x 344”. 
market it is very difficult to secure certain sizes of film, 
and 6.5 cm x 9 cm, being in large demand, is one that is 
24%” x 34%” film is com- 
monly offered instead. Trade literature and salesmen will 
give the impression that 244” x 344” sheaths and film are 
identical or interchangeable; in practice this will often 
24%" x 3%” can be used in some 6.5 cm x 
9 cm holders if great care is taken to center the film in the 
sheath; in some others no special care need be taken in 


sitive) emulsions; other ty 
nchromatic emulsions, at 


particularly difficult to secure. 


not be true. 


loading. 


} These sizes are nominal, not actual, but pretty close to 
ped sample of East- 
man’s 6.5 cm x 9 em cut film actually measured 6.3 cm x 
88cm, and 24%" x 344” measured 2.43” x 3.48”. 


the true film size, e.g., an undevelo 


and it must be 
admitted that 
this is impor- 
tant to some 
users, especial- 
ly those who 
must travel 
equipped to 
take a large 
number of pic- 
tures without 
delay or use of 
special facil- 
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ities. On the other hand they 
are expensive, inconvenient and 
difficult to handle, have a great- 
er tendency to scratch than 
have other types of film, and, 
except for certain of the most 
common sizes, are often difficult 
to obtain except in photo-sup- 
ply houses, and there only in a 
limited variety of emulsions. 
They give more frequent trouble 
than does any other form of 
negative material with respect 
to failure to lie flat; if single 
film sheets are removed from 
the pack for development, the 
remaining sheets are no longer 
pushed firmly into place by the 
springs, and there is therefore 
increased probability of trouble 
with lack of sharp focus over 
the entire area of the film. 
Cut film (or sheet film as it 
is coming to be called) is prob- 
ably the most versatile type of 
negative material to be had. 
It is also the cheapest but un- 
fortunately seems to be the - 
type that has suffered most 
from recent restriction orders 
due to wartime shortages. It 
is available in a great variety 
of emulsions, and may be used 
either in regular cut-film hold- 
ers or in plate holders with 
sheaths. It has enough ‘“‘body” 
to remain reasonably flat in 
the focal plane, and for the 
same reason is much easier to 
handle both in the developing 
tank and in the enlarger than 
are roll films or film packs. Ex- 
posed film can be developed at 
will without having to wait 
until 6, 8, 12, or 16 exposures 
have been made as would be the 
case with roll film. In prac- 
tice, cut film may prove to be 
cheaper than would otherwise 
be assumed, because in using 
cut film there is no tendency 
to waste exposures in order to 

















be able to develop one or more 

pictures promptly. Its disad- 
vantages other than the mat- 
ter of expense already men- 
tioned are the necessity for 
loading the single film sheets 
one at a time into the holders 
before it is ready for use, and 
the bulk of the holders. It 
may be used in single metal 
holders, in the ordinary double 
holders, or in magazines such 
as those sold for Graflex cam- 
eras, in sizes for either 12 or 18 
sheets. For cut film, maga- 
zines provide maximum con- 
venience with minimum bulk, 
but even so, 12 cut films in a 
magazine take up materially 
more room than do the same 
number of exposures in the form 
of rolls or packs. 

Accessories are available for 
some roll-film cameras to per- 
mit the use of plates, film pack, 
or cut film, and conversely, 
some plate cameras accommo- 
date accessories permitting the 
use of roll film. Since, how- 
ever, these accessories are avail- 
able for only a limited number 
of cameras, and because they 
are often very expensive, or 
bulky and inconvenient, they 
are to be recommended only in 
special cases. 

Many amateurs use either 
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Verichrome or Plenachrome film 
exclusively, both of which are 
excellent general purpose films 
for snapshots and most ordi- 
nary pictures. ‘However, for 
picture-taking where special 
qualities are desired, there are 
available a number of other 
emulsions affording widely dif- 
ferent characteristics of speed, 
contrast, color sensitivity, and 
grain, each being designed for 
a range of specific purposes, 
such as portraits, landscapes, 
sports, architecture, flashlight 
photography, etc. This of 
course does not mean to say 
that the amateur should use a 
different emulsion for each dif- 
ferent type of picture he takes, 
but rather that he should select 
one or at the most two types of 
emulsion most suited to the 
majority of the pictures he plans 
to take and stick to them. By 
constant use of these emulsions 
he will become familiar with 
their exposure and development 
characteristics and will obtain 
far better results than if he 
were constantly changing from 
one emulsion to another (as 
many do on the recommenda- 
tion of friends, or clerks, or ad- 
vertising) in search of some 
elusive picture quality. For 
example, Eastman Kodak Sup- 


er-Panchro Press or A gfa SSS 
Panchromatic will serve equal. 
ly well for portraits, landscapes, 
architecture, “table-tops” 
flash exposures and most com. 
mercial work except where great 
contrast is needed. Fora slow, 
fine-grained emulsion, Eastman 
Kodak's Panatomic X or Agfa’s 
Finopan will serve most needs, 


The best advice that can be 
given to anyone who does not 
know what type of film to use 
is to obtain one of the follow- 
ing booklets: Choosing Film 
for Your Camera—A Guide to 
Selection of Agfa Film, 25c, 
from Agfa Ansco, Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Kodak Films—A Data 
Book on Negative Materials, 
25c, from Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. These books 
give the technical details in 
tabular form on the different 
emulsions, and the specific uses 
for which each is best adapted 
or recommended. Every pho- 
tographer should also secure 
the Technical Manual on Basic 
Photography—TM 1-219, 342 
p., 1941, 35c, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is consid- 
ered the best unbiased low-cost 
photographic reference book. 





Effect of Arsenic-Treated Soil on 


ots of grass or turf that have 
been treated with arsenic against 
the Japanese beetle or other insects or 
grubs involve some risk due to the 
toxicity of the lead arsenate used. In 
some regions where beetle infestation 
has been a serious problem, heavy doses 
of lead arsenate have been employed. 
To some extent the arsenic will be ab- 
sorbed into the growing vegetables, 
when such a lawn is plowed or spaded 
up for vegetable-growing. Some vege- 
tables are retarded and stunted in 
growth, and others are unable even to 
survive, in soil that has been treated 
with arsenicals. 
The effect is much more serious with 





some vegetables than with others, and 
some of those affected are among vari- 
eties that would still be planted in 
large areas of the country by land- 
owners or renters not aware of the 
danger. 

In studies recently reported it was 
found that ‘the vegetables which ab- 
sorbed the most arsenic were lettuce, 
radishes, onions, and turnips, but nor- 
mal crops were produced by only a 
few (eggplant, sweet potato, white po- 
tato, pepper, and tomato). Among 
the vegetables that might still be 
planted that were harmed (or killed, 
in the case of beans and lima beans) 
are: beets, broccoli, cabbage, turnips, 
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watermelon, muskmelon, cucumbers, 
squash, okra, lettuce, parsnips, radish, 
corn, beans, lima beans. Other vege- 
tables harmed were kohlrabi, Brussels 
sprouts, and parsley. 

Some hold that if the vegetables 
make a normal growth in soil that has 
been treated with arsenic, they may 
safely be eaten, but in general, it would 
seem that the course of wisdom would 
be to avoid the use of vegetables, so 
far as practicable, that have been 
grown in soil that has been heavily 
treated with arsenates, say in quan- 
tities near or above 10 Ib. of lead 
arsenate per 1000 square feet (about 
430 lb. per acre). 
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EGARDLESS of the kind of 
knives the consumer may 
own, all utilize materials 
that are made scarce and valu- 
able by the demands of war 
production plants. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to 
replace knites which are allow- 
ed to get rusty or nicked or are 
broken or damaged by neglect 
and careless treatment. Con- 
sideration of a few facts about 
knives will help.to make the 
ones we have last out the war. 
The principal characteristic 
that distinguishes a good knife 
from a poor one is that the good 
knife is made of tough steel 
that will hold its edge. If the 
cutting edge is too brittle, it 
will tend to break or crumble 
easily. If it is too soft, it will 
constantly bend or curl back 
in use, and will quickly become 
dull. In the best knives, the 
steel is tough and elastic so 
that the fine working edge goes 
instantly back to its original 
shape after it has been bent or 
strained in cutting. It does 
not take an expert to sharpen 
a knife successfully, for a 
“butcher's steel’’ and a car- 
borundum stone (as illustrated 
in Figure 1) are all that are 
necessary to keep a knife in 
good shape. 


Keeping a Knife Sharp 


There are many ways to pro- 
long the life of a knife between 
sharpenings. First, keep it in 
a place where the edge will 
not be damaged and dulled by 
being banged against other 
knives, can openers, etc. The 
best way to keep knives is in a 
wooden holder similar to that 
shown in Figure 2. Such a 
holder, adapted to the sizes and 
shapes of the knives, spatulas, 
etc., in your own set of kitchen 


The Care and Treatment of Knives 
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Fig. 1—Atthetopisa flatcarborundum 
stone used for resharpening a dull 
knife; below it is a butcher's steel used 
for keeping the knife sharp. On the 
steel is shown a leather guard which is 
placed against the metal guard to pro- 
tect the hand and prevent the delicate 
edge of the knife from striking the 
metal guard (whose function is to pro- 
tect the hand, while the knife is being 
steeled). 


tools, can be 

made by any- ° 
one even mod- 
erately handy 
with wood- 
working tools. 
The ten-cent 
stores carry 
one type of 
holder which is 
aslotted brack- 
et, but. these 
lack the pro- 
tecting -pieces 
at front and Fig. 2—A conve- 




















sides that are nient wooden 

shown in the older for 
. knives. 

holder illustra- 

ted. 


Expert users of knives always 
keep them sharp with a steel. 
The steel is not effective in 
sharpening a good knife, but 
only in keeping it sharp, its ef- 
fect being to restore the edge to 
straightness as it becomes slight- 
ly bent over with use. Micro- 
scopically this thin edge looks 
like a fine-toothed saw. The 
tiny teeth forming the edge are 
bent over slightly whenever the 
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knife is used or comes in contact 
with a hard object. When the 
thin saw-toothed edge is bent 
over completely the knife is said 
to be dull. The steel is used to 
brush these teeth back into 
their original straight line. Cor- 
rect care of the knife would 
require the use of the steel de- 
fore and after each use of the 
knife. Since the teeth should 
point toward the tip of the 
knife, the steel is used from the 
heel to tip of the knife on al- 
ternate sides of the knife, as 
illustrated in Figure 3. 

Steels come in various de- 
grees of fineness or “‘knurling.”’ 
Knurling refers to the tiny 
grooves found on the steel. For 
frequently used knives a finely 
knurled or almost smooth steel 
is best. A more coarsely knurled 
steel works more quickly; it 
should be used only for knives 
not receiving hard use or if it 
is desired not only to reset the 
edge but to obtain a slight 
grinding effect. Thus a coarse- 
ly knurled steel may be used to 
sharpen cheap knives that are 
made of soft steel. The smooth- 
er steels, while requiring more 
strokes, will put a sharper edge 
on a knife than the coarser ones. 
The steel is frequently mag- 
netized so that the face of the 
knife blade is pulled against 
the steel when the knife is held 
tightly. This action is a great 
help to the beginner and will 
perhaps aid him in sharpening 
the knife a little faster. A 
piece of sole leather or belting 
or some similar material should 
be cut of the proper size and 
shape to be slipped over the 
steel and fit snugly against the 
metal guard, as shown in Fig- 
ure 1. 

The parts of the knife are 
shown in Figure 4. When using 











. KNives 


if draw the entire length of the 

blade along the stone in a single 

stroke and avoid any circular 

motion. (Near the point, in 

order to keep the edge angle 

F constant, the back of the blade 
c must be lifted somewhat.) Sub- 
sequent strokes, of course, 

should be made at the same 


Fig. 3—Diagram showing the proper method of steeling a knife. 


the steel, the knife should be 
held so that the bevel on the 
face of the knife will be held 
firmly against the steel at the 
same angle it was ground on 
the knife by the stone. For the 
person who is inexperienced in 
handling a steel, keeping a knife 
sharp is slow work. It is a 
skill, however, that is easily 
developed and with a reason- 
able amount of practice, keep- 
ing a knife sharp on a steel is 
quickly and easily done. 


Sharpening the Knife 


When the fine edge of a knife 
is so far gone that it cannot be 
restored on the steel, the knife 
requires sharpening on a stone. 





Wheel stones are convenient 
and quick in action, but for the 
non-expert, the rectangular 
hand-sharpening stone would 
be better. Of the two types of 
sharpening stones, the natural 
ones are less expensive and also 
less dependable. Artificial 
sharpening stones are more uni- 
formly hard throughout, and 
the silicon carbide type, known 
under the trade name of ‘‘car- 
borundum”’ is satisfactory. 
One type of carborundum stone 
that is good for knife sharpen- 
ing is furnished as a combina- 
tion showing coarse grit on one 
side and fine on the other. The 
coarse grit side is used to grind 
the longer bevel on the knife 
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and the fine grit side is used to 
finish the sharpening process, 
The stones may be used dry or 
moistened with oil or water. 
Moist stones work faster than 
dry ones. Unless used cay- 
tiously, however, a moist stone 
will cut too much from the 
blade. 

As explained previously, the 
edge of a sharp Khife is like 
that of a saw with tiny teeth, 
These teeth should slant for- 
ward toward the point or tip 
of the knife. To accomplish 
this in the sharpening process, 
the heel of the knife is placed 
on the stone as at A in Figure 5 
and the knife is then drawn 
along the stone from heel to 
tip as shown at B and C; the 
blade is then turned over and 
the same procedure is followed 
(see D, E, and F). Always 


angle, this being necessary to 
obtain a smooth flat bevel as 
is illustrated at b in Figure 6. 
Any change in the angle tends 
to round the bevel, as is illus- 
trated at c in Figure 6, and 
such a rounded bevel will not 
afford as keen a cutting edge 
as will the flat bevel. 

As soon as a new knife is 
bought, the consumer should 
sharpen it properly to ensure a 
long life to the cutting edge. 
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Fig. 4—Butcher knife, with names of 
principal parts. 
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First a long, slender bevel 
should be ground on the face 
of the knife, as shown at a in 
Figure 6. On this long bevel, 
ashorter, slightly steeper bevel 
is then ground (see b, the bevel 
angles being exaggerated some- 
what in the diagram, for clar- 
ity). When the shorter bevel 
is completely worn away an- 
other short bevel is cut on the 
long bevel until the latter is en- 
tirely ground away. Then a 
new long bevel is ground upon 
the knife, upon which are cut 
the succeeding short bevels. 
When the knife has been sharp- 
ened on the stone, it is given a 
few strokes on the steel to re- 
move the “‘wire edge’ and put 
the fine finished sharp edge on 
the knife. 

The user is less likely to cut 
himself with a really sharp knife 
than with a dull knife, because 
a dull knife requires more pres- 
sure to force it to do its work, 
and then sometimes it keeps 
going after it has passed through 
the material intended to be cut. 
Keeping your knife sharp will 
not increase its danger—if it is 
kept out of the hands of chil- 
dren—it will make it safer, in 
adult hands. 

Knives made of stainless steel 
have been very popular in re- 
cent years, but they are not as 
good as the old-fashioned car- 
bon-steel knives whose fine cut- 
ting qualities have not been 
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a b Cc 
Fig. 6—a, the long sharp bevel that is 
first ground on the knife; }, the short 
steep bevel that is ground on the long 
bevel; c, the round bevel that develops 
when a knife is not correctly held at 
& constant angle to the stone through- 
out the sharpening operation. 
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Fig. 5—Showing the steps in sharpening a knife on a flat stone. 


excelled in the more modern 
product. Stainless steel knives 
are difficult to sharpen properly 
and to keep sharp, and they do 
not hold their edge as well as 
properly hardened knives of 
standard steel. A method rec- 
ommended forsharpening stain- 
less steel knives is to hold the 
knife stationary in one’s left 
hand and then apply a car-» 
borundum stone to the bevel 
edge, moving the stone back 
and forth in the manner of a 
file, first on one side of the 
knife along its entire length, 
and then on the other. It is 
desirable in sharpening a knife 
made of stainless steel to avoid 
scratching or marring the finish 
in any part except the edge 
which is being sharpened. 
Don'ts for the Care 
and Use of Knives 

Don’t let the knife get dull. 
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Keep it sharp. 

Don’t try to force a dull 
knife to cut. Forcing a dull 
knife to cut will make it more 
difficult to sharpen. 

Don’t let the knife get dirty 
or rusty. Wipe it off after us- 
ing with a damp cloth, then 
with a dry cloth. Dry it thor- 
oughly. When storing a knife, 
coat the blade with heavy oil 
or paraffin. 


Don’t keep knives loose in a 
drawer. Keep them 'in a wooden 
rack. In this way, the danger 
of being cut will be minimized 
and the delicate edge of the 
knife will be protected. 

Don’t allow a knife to be- 
come heated by contact with 
a stove burner or in the oven. 
A knife may be washed in warm 
water; should then be dried 
thoroughly. 












Don’t permit a knife to be 
out in freezing weather, for 
moisture that has collected in 
and around the handle will 
‘freeze and tend to loosen the 
handle or rivets which hold it. 

Don’t let the handle of the 
knife soak in water. Keep it 
clean and dry. It costs as much 
to replace a handle as to buy 
a new knife—except that a good 
knife is hard to buy now at any 
price. 
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Don’t use a knife that has a 
loose handle, for to do so is to 
invite an accident. 

People sometimes use a knife 
to stir cooking food or as a 
substitute for a spatula or 
turner. This is bad for the 
edge of the knife and is likely to 
cause permanent damage to the 
temper of the steel, through 
overheating. A very common 
mistake in the use of a knife 
is to cut material on a metal, 
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porcelain, or enamelware sur. 
face. A sharp edge is quickly 
damaged by contact with any 
such hard material. Always 
place a bread board under the 
material to be cut. 

The ordinary knife does not 
work well on bread, which 
quickly dulls the blade of a 
sharp knife. If a special bread 
knife is available, it should be 
used. 





Shortage of Watches Becoming More Critical 


O” subscribers are showing 
a marked interest in 
watches at present, on account 
of their importance to people 
in the armed services, and to 
many civilians who have be- 
come more dependent upon ac- 
curate time-keeping than 
‘hitherto. Twice recently we 
have referred to the growing 
scarcity of watches, and men- 
tioned that good secondhand 
watches were obtainable. The 
watch market is now consider- 
ably ‘‘tighter’’ and it will often 
be found that only watches of 
relatively poor or unknown 
makes are available, even 
among secondhand dealers, un- 
less very high prices are paid. 

Not long ago it was possible 
to buy good secondhand wrist 
watches for six or eight dollars. 
They are now bringing $20 
at the minimum, and more when 
the case and dial look particu- 
larly well; $40 or more is being 
asked for imported new wrist 
watchesof very ordinary grades. 

Anyone really needing a 
watch had better buy soon, for 
the time. will soon be here when 
even secondhand watches of 
mediocre quality will be hard 
to get, outside the largest cit- 





ies. The best buys will be found 
in pocket watches, not wrist 
watches, and the larger the 
watch, the more likely one is 
to get a reliab'e and durable 
timekeeper at a moderate price. 
In spite of the extreme scarcity 
of wrist watches, consumers 
have been slow to shift to pock- 
et watches, and these (particu- 
larly the better makes in the 
larger sizes) are still usually 
available, provided that it is 
not a so-called railroad move- 
ment that is wanted. (The 
latter are very scarce, indeed, 
and secondhand ones are bring- 
ing about the price new ones 
sold for a year or two ago.) 

. Some peopleassume that they 
run a special risk in buying a 
secondhand watch, and while 
there is some extra hazard, this 
is not great compared with the 
price-savings that may often 
be made. If a secondhand 
watch is in running order, winds 
and sets correctly, and has a 
healthy even tick when tried in 
several positions; if in addi- 
tion, the hairspring does not 
show rust and the balance does 
not show an obvious wobble, 
there is a good likelihood that 
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any repairs required will not 
be expensive. A secondhand 
watch will usually require clean- 
ing, if it is to keep as accurate 
time as it is capable of, but 
then this is a problem with new 
watches, too, which have been 
in the jeweler’s stock for a time, 
and very particularly so with 
small watches. 

If possible, one should buy 
either a new or used watch with 
the right of return for full re- 
fund in three days after pur- 
chase, because that enables the 
purchaser to be sure that the 
watch not only runs, but keeps 
reasonably good time. In this 
connection, note that the im- 
portant thing about a watch is 
not that it should keep time 
correctly, but that it run con- 
sistently, with approximate- 
ly the same amount of time 
lost or gained in each 24 hour 
period. A constant error can 
be corrected, usually very sim- 
ply, if it is not too large, but 
any considerable irregular error 
calls for the watchmaker’s serv- 
ices. If the watch is a poor one, 
or in bad condition, correction 
of variable and irregular errors 
may in some cases be difficult 
or impossible. 
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Replacement of Tires 
on English Bicycles 


s a sizable number of Eng- 

lish bicycles have been sold 
in this country over the past few 
years, and the stock of imported 
English tires is practically ex- 
hausted, CR made inquiries to 
determine the possibilities of us- 
ing American-made tires on these 
wheels. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company have informed 
us that their 28 x 1% Straight 
Side AWT tire is specially made 
to fit the English 28-inch F10 
rim. The manufacturer's stock 
of these tires was exhausted some 
time ago, but some tires of the 
type may be still available from 
retailers. Goodyear have no tire 
made to fit exactly the English 
26-inch rim, but their 27 x 1% 
Semi-Straight Side (Hooked 
Bead) tire can be used on the 
English 26 x 1% E3 or EA3 rim, 
and while the fit is not of the 
best, the makers believe the com- 
bination should give reasonable 
service. The United States Rub- 
ber Company's U. S. Royal Mas- 
ter (Export) tire which fits the 
English 26 x 1% EA3 and F4 
rims is now being manufactured 
and is available in limited quan- 
tities. 


Accessories 


Whether a bicycle is to be used 
for utility purposes or just for 
pleasure, certain accessories are 
essential. These should be kept 
to an absolute minimum (not an 
absolute maximum, as favored 
by bicycle dealers and many a 
small boy). The most important 
accessories will be lights for rid- 
ing at night, a luggage carrier or 
basket, a bell or horn, a lock to 
prevent theft, a tire pump, and 
tool kit; to these might be added 
a cyclometer or distance-meter. 
One will need also suitable cloth- 
ing or poncho for riding in rain, 
snow, or sleet. 

Lights. States which have 
laws and regulations covering bi- 
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Fig. 1—A well-built and satisfactory 
wire carrier basket attached at handle 
bars and front axle. 


cycles require that a bicycle in 
use at night shall carry at least 
one lighted lamp at the front 
giving a white light which can 
be seen at least 500 feet distant. 
Lf this lamp does not have a red 
lens or roundel which can be 
seen at a distance of 200 feet in 
the rear, a separate rear light 
must be carried. These regula- 
tions are necessary, and even if 
your own state does not have 
such laws, a light or lights fully 
meeting these requirements 
should be carried for your own 
safety. 

Three types of lights have been 
used for bicycles: acetylene, elec- 
tric, and oil. Theacetylenelamps, 
while giving an excellent light, 
were messy to service, and had 
the disadvantage that the water 
necessary for their operation 
sometimes froze in winter. As 
they seem to be no longer avail- 
able in this country, they will 
not be further considered. 

Electric lamps are available 
in two types: battery-operated, 
or generator type. The battery- 
type lamps are of a wondrous 
and endless variety. The variety 
has been achieved at the ex- 
pense of good design, for prac- 
tically all are so poorly con- 
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structed and so gadgety in ap- 
pearance and workmanship, that 
they are hardly a suitable pur- 
chase for anyone. All are, of 
course, expensive to operate. For 
the person who rides only occa- 
sionally at night, two ordinary 
flashlights of good quality, se- 
cured to the bicycle with simple 
and inexpensive brackets (avail- 
able from dealers for this pur- 
pose) probably give the best 
solution. (A piece of red cello- 
phane or celluloid over one of 
the flashlights provides the nec- 
essary warning light to the rear.) 

The only mechanically desir- 
able type of light using an elec- 
tric generator is that in which 
the generator windings are built 
into the front-axle hub. These 
were an expensive import ($13, 
plus installation) but are no 
longer available. The other type 
of generator operates by a fric- 
tion disc running against the tire, 
and it is believed that the me- 
chanical and electrical losses in 
this type will be so great that it 
should be regarded as in general 
unsatisfactory. (If bicycling 
comes to be as popular in the 
future as we think it may, we 
shall, of course, investigate these 
generators more closely—if they 
continue to be made—for effi- 
ciency and durability.) 

For most bicycling, the old- 
fashioned kerosene-burning bi- 
cycle lamp is serviceable, eco- 
nomical, and relatively free from 
trouble. Such lamps will be diffi- 
cult to find on the present mar- 
ket, but bicycle shops will per- 
haps stock them again as bi- 
cycles come into wider use under 
war conditions. 

Luggage Carriers are prac- 
tically indispensable for the aver- 
age bicycle user. There are two 
common types. Most consumers, 
we believe, will find that the 
type in the form of a basket 
which fastens to the handle bars 
and the front axle will be best 
for all-round use. It has the 
advantage of easily caring for a 
















number of small and irregular- 
sized packages, but it is some- 
what unsightly and packages will 
sometimes jounce out of it. An- 
other type of carrier, which fast- 
ens to the rear fork, is inconven- 
ient in many ways, for its ca- 





Fig. 2—A lightweight carrier stamped 
from sheet metal attached at rear fork 
and rear axle. An electric rear lamp 


is also shown. 


pacity is small and packages must 
be tied or strapped into position, 
or carried in a small handbag or 
overnight case that is fastened 
to the carrier. There are saddle 
bags available, too (unfortunate- 
ly, they are usually of poor and 
non-durable material), which 
fasten to the carrier and hang 
down on either side of the rear 
wheel. 

Audible Warning Signals. 
Every bicycle should be equip- 
ped with a clearly audible signal 
to warn pedestrians of its ap- 
proach. A bicycle presents its 
own very real hazards to pedes- 
trians, who have been knocked 
down by bicycles coming up so 
silently that they were not heard. 
A bell is the preferred type to 
use; “‘sirens’’ are not permitted 
in some states. 


Clothing. For most cycling, 
ordinary wearing apparel is quite 
satisfactory. Men should wear 
trouser clips to prevent the bot- 
toms of their trousers from rub- 
bing on the chain guard or from 
catching in the chain. Just now, 
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women’s skirts are short enough 
so that they do not present a 
problem; however, some ma- 
chines are still equipped with 
skirt guards over the rear wheels. 

In wet weather, the ordinary 
raincoat will not sufficiently pro- 
tect the trouser legs or stockings; 
hence, a poncho which will cover 
the handle bars, or a “rain suit”’ 
should be purchased. L. L. Bean, 
Inc., of Freeport, Maine, offer 
ponchos in various sizes from $3 
to $5.15, and rain suits at around 
$8. 

Addition of a cover to the seat 
may add to the rider’s comfort. 
Its use also has the advantage of 
permitting one to ride on a dry 
saddle—by covering a wet one, 
or if the cover itself is wet, by 
removing it. 

Bicycle Locks. The first thing 
to do to protect your bicycle from 
theft is to stamp an identification 
number on some rigid part of the 
frame. (The stamp should not 
be too deep or it may start a 
crack in the tubing.) Other con- 
venient secret identifying marks, 
such as combinations of prick- 
punch marks, can be applied at 
two or three points on the frame 
if the stamping of numbers is 
impracticable. Built-in bicycle 
locks which lock the steering 
have been a selling point on some 
makes but we are not convinced 
of their adequacy and workman- 
ship. For the present we advise 
use of an ordinary padlock of 
good quality and a short length 
of chain. The chain can be cov- 
ered with leather or artificial 
leather to protect the finish of 
the bicycle. The machine should 
be locked with the chain to some 
fixed object, such as a railing or 
post. When this is not possible 
the chain should be passed 
through the openings in the front 
sprocket and the frame near the 
crank hanger and locked. Lock- 
ing through the wheel spokes is 
not desirable, as any attempt to 
move the bicycle with the lock 
in place may damage the spokes. 

Cyclometers. The large cy- 
clometers and speed indicators 
imitating automobile instru- 
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ments, with which many chil 
dren’s bicycles have been equip- 
ped in the past, are gadgets and 
wasteful of power. If a mileage. 
meter is desired, the popular and 
well-known Veeder bicycle cy. 
clometer, weighing less than 4 
ounces, is to be preferred (Fig. 4). 

Engines. Since the curtail. 
ment in production of automo- 
biles and tires, the demand for 
engines to power bicycles has 
been very great. It is said that 
the War Production Board has 
limited the sale of bicycle motors 
to defense workers. If this regu- 
lation should be liberalized (as 
may be the case if automobile 
use continues to be restricted 
as hitherto) and if a sufficient 
number of our subscribers indi- 
cate their interest in such prod- 
ucts, CR will investigate the sub- 
ject. 


Safety 
Safety on the roads for cyclists 
is bound to be an important prob- 





Fig. 3—A handle-bar basket. An ad- 
vantage is the greater depth; a disad- 
vantage is that it is not firmly fixed 
to the frame. 


lem, especially because motorists 
have not been habituated to look- 
ing out for bicycle riders or mak- 
ing allowances for their sudden 
movements or swerves into traf- 
fic. Observance of the following 
rules will help riders to avoid 
many needless accidents to them- 
selves and others. 

1. Keep brakes in good ad- 



































justment. Do not assume that 
you will not at some time need 
all the braking power which can 
be provided. All other parts of 
the bicycle should be kept in the 
best condition and adjustment. 

2. Never carry an extra per- 
gon on your bicycle or permit 
your boy or girl todo so. (This 
practice is prohibited by regu- 
lation in some states.) 

3. Keep to the right-hand side 
of the road; learn to ride steadily 
and in a straight line without 
zigzagging. If on a cycling trip 
with others, it is safest to ride in 
single file on any highway open 
to automobile traffic. 

4. Obey all traffic lights and 
signs; they apply to cyclists as 
well as motorists. 

5. Do not make turns or sud- 
den stops without giving warn- 
ing to other traffic by correct 
hand signals. 

6. Ride with extreme caution 
when roads are slippery from 


R the convenience of those 
Fvho might like to know what 
are the particular types of radio 
tubes that are most likely to be 
available when the present short- 
age is corrected, we are reproduc- 
ing below a list of radio tubes 
upon which production is expect- 
ed to be concentrated under the 
new government policy. This will 
be a matter of some practical im- 
portance in considering the pur- 
chase of a new or secondhand radio 
set, and for those who are inter- 
ested in making or improving high- 
fidelity amplifiers for their own 
use or for their friends. 

The tubes listed are those for 
which the demand is high. Radio 





Fig. 4—The small Veeder odometer 
seen from the rider’s position. 


rain, snow, or ice, and keep well 
away from trolley tracks. 

7. When riding in streets where 
cars are parked, keep at least 
three feet away from the cars, 
whenever practicable, to avoid 
either being knocked off your 
machine by a sudden and unex- 
pected opening of a car door, or 
having to swerve out suddenly 
to prevent such an accident, with 
a serious risk in the latter case 
of being run down by a car follow- 





Radio Tubes 


servicemen can obtain through 
Sylvania Electric Products Co., 
Inc., Emporium, Pa., a list which 
shows what tubes can be sub- 
stituted for others when certain 
types are unavailable. Some tubes 
are directly interchangeable or in- 
terchangeable by a minor change 
in circuit relationships; others may 
be made interchangeable by in- 
stalling a different socket (not an 
easy job, insomecases). Sometimes 
shielding may have to be added 
or realignment of tuned circuits 
carried out. Anyone who is famil- 
iar with the dozen or so tubes 
major radio receiver manufactur- 
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ing behind. 

8. Never under any circum- 
stances hold onto the back of a 
car or truck. This involves ex- 
treme hazards. 

9. Keep both hands on the 
handle bars; avoid all trick or 
fancy riding. 

10. Give the pedestrian the 
right of way. He may be ill or 
feeble, or deaf. Use your bell 
sparingly and gently. 

11. When parking your bi- 
cycle, take it off the street, if pos- 
sible, out of the way of pedes- 
trians in any case, and see that 
it is safe and secure so that it 
does not constitute a tripping or 
stumbling hazard if it should fall 
down or be blown over by the 
wind. No bolted-on, kick-up 
stands are fully satisfactory. 
Hard falls of a bicycle on its 
side, due to careless parking, 
are bad for the mechanism— 
may do quite serious damage to 
bearings. 


ers got along with ten years or so 
ago (when really good quality of 
receiver performance was more 
common than today) will recog- 
nize that tube manufacturers got 
themselves and the consumer into 
a most difficult situation by their 
extreme multiplication of types, 
for the attached list of 117 tubes 
represents less than a third of the 
total number of types of tubes 
that were being made until re- 
cently for use in radio receiving 
sets. Even the appended list would 
be too many had radio set and 
radio tube manufacturers in the 
past followed any reasonable sim- 
plification and standardization of 
tube types. 


024G iPSGT 6A7 6K6GT/G 6SQ7GT/G 7H7 14A7/12B7 35Z5GT/G 57 
1IASGT/G 1Q5GT/G 6A8GT 6K7GT 6US/6GS 7J7 24A 36 58 
1A7GT/G 1TS5GT 6B7 6K8GT 6V6GT/G 7N7 25L6GT/G 37 70L7GT 
ICSGT/G 1V 6B8G 6L6G 6X5GT 7V7 25Z5 38 71A 
1HSGT =s._- 2A3 6C5GT/G 6L7G 7A4 7Y4 25Z6GT/G 39/44 75 

1LA4 2A5 6C8G 6N7GT/G 7A6 12A8GT 26 41 76 

ILB4 3Q05GT/G 6FSGT 6Q7GT 7A8 12JSGT 27 42 77 

ILC6 5U4G 6F6GT/G 6R7GT 7B5 12K7GT 30 43 78 

ILDS 5V4G 6F8G 6SA7GT/G 7B7 1207GT 34 45 80 

ILE3 5X4G 6H6GT/G 6SC7GT 7C5 12SA7GT/G 35/51 47 83 

ILH4 SY3GT/G 6J5GT/G 6SD7GT 7C6 12SJ7GT 35A5 50L6GT 84/6Z4 
ILNS SY4G 6J7GT 6SJ7GT 7C7 12SK7GT/G 3SL6GT/G SOY6GT 117L7/M7GT 
INSGT 523 6KSGT  6SK7GT/G 7F7 12SQ7GT/G 35Z3 56 117Z6GT/G 
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tioned.) There was a wide vari- 
ation in the amount charged 
for labor, all the way from 
$1.95 to $5.50. (Company A’s 
charge for labor was far higher 
than either of the other two 
companies mentioning this 
item.) 

On receipt of these bids, 
Company A was asked to pack 
up the cleaner and return it 
without carrying out the re- 
pairs. Upon receipt, it was 
sent to Company E, which had 
included in its bid of $10.25, 
the replacement of the field 
coils which they had said prob- 
ably would not be necessary. 
On December first, Firm E ad- 
vised us by letter of the work 
they had found necessary to 
do, part of their letter being 
quoted herewith: 


In reference to your letter of Nov. 
25th, please be advised that we 
have received the Electrolux vac- 
uum cleaner and after giving same 
a careful examination, we find that 
the armature is definitely bad. 
However, the field coils have delib- 
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erately been pulled apart with a screw 
driver. [Italics ours—CR.] We 
have been able to reconnect these 
field coils and use the same ones. 
We also found it necessary to put 

a front and back bearing into this 
machine plus one fan that was 
broken. We have repaired the en- 
tire machine, put same in excellent 
condition. . The work we have 
done on the repair is guaranteed for 
one year. Such guarantee is print- 
ed on the bill which is enclosed for 
this work. 

Their bill, amounting to $9.75, 

is itemized in the last column 

of the table. 

The statement, ‘the field 
coils have deliberately been 
pulled apart with a screw 
driver’ speaks for itself, and 
the only conclusion that can 
be drawn was that Company 
A, upon being advised to re- 
turn the cleaner without mak- 
ing the repairs, had deliberate- 
ly damaged the field coils in 
order to justify the inclusion of 
this item in their estimate. It 
is certain that these coils were 
not damaged when the vacuum 
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cleaner was sent to them for 

examination. 

On the basis of this brief 
study, it is believed that the 
following are among firms in 
the east that may be safely 
recommended for making re- 
pairs on vacuum cleaners (the 
Electrolux Corp. presumably 
would make repairs only on 
their own make). These rec- 
ommendations are based upon 
the fairness and reasonableness 
of their estimates, as aside from 
Company E, which carried out 
the actual repairs, these com- 
panies did not have an oppor- 
tunity to examine the vacuum 
cleaner. 

American Vacuum Cleaner Co., 461 
Stone Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Firm 
E) 

Electrolux Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. (Firm D) 

Consolidated Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
403-5 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Firm C) 

Pyramid Vacuum Cleaning Service, 
874 Broadway, New York City. 
(Firm B) Charges somewhat high. 
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the soundness of this stand was 
furnished by a Congressman re- 
cently who cited the experience of 
Canada in meeting this problem. 
After they had exhausted all ap- 
peals to patriotism, the Canadian 
authorities found that the most 
effective method of dealing with 
the problem of absenteeism was 
to provide incentives for the work- 
ers in the form of opportunity to 
buy something tangible—something 
they wanted and needed. It ap- 
pears that they tired rapidly of 
working for money, when almost 
the only uses of money seemed to 
be to put savings in the bank, to 
buy bonds, and to pay taxes. 
Certainly, some government of- 
ficials in this country have had an 
opportunity to discover the higher 
value of goods as compared to 
“unspendable”’ money as an in- 
centive, for, according to report, 













the Arabs in North Africa would 
not bring their grain and produce 
to market for cash because there 
was nothing in the stores for them to 
buy with it. One government war 
agency found it necessary to de- 
scend: upon warehouses in New 
York City on short notice and 
practically clean them out of stocks 
of certain goods of the types prized 
by the North African natives in 
order to bring the much needed 
local food supplies out of hiding. 

Yet instead of making every ef- 
fort to aid in increasing production 
of needed civilian goods, in this 
country, we find the OPA labor- 
ing and bringing forth, for ex- 
ample, a scherne for the simpli- 
fication of men’s shirts, in which 
small savings of cloth have been 
required, which the OPA claimed 
would save the consumer 5 to 25 
cents per garment. This vaunted 
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shirt-skimping program actually 
saved only 1 to 4 cents, according 
to a New York Times story, and 
heaven only knows at what cost 
to the American taxpayer who was 
paying the salaries and overhead 
for the “Planners” who turned 
out this magnum opus, resulting 
in a saving so small on a $2.50 to 
$3.50 shirt that its effect on ac- 
tual selling price would be prac- 
tically negligible. 

The failure of ‘“‘planning” to pro- 
vide the average consumer with 
the food to which he has been ac- 
customed, in a country whose ca- 
pacity to produce we have been 
led to believe was endless (or 
would be so, if only enough gov- 
ernmental planning were done)—a 
country in which at least one- 
third of the people was alleged to 
be undernourished and needed 
more and better food—is arousing 
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ageneral feeling of disillusionment 
and distrust toward those who 
think that government officials 
can do a better job of looking after 
the individual's welfare than he 
can do himself. 

Some of us remember that only 
two short years ago we were as- 
sured that we could and must have 
both guns and butter, when only 
a year ago large sums of taxpay- 
ers’ money were spent on a cam- 
paign to get people to eat more pro- 
tective foods (most of which are 
now rationed) to keep “US 
Strong.” The rugged individual- 
ist who did not place his whole 
trust in “‘social security’ but, in ad- 
dition to his regular job, put in a 
garden each year and kept chick- 
ens or a pig, or perhaps a goat and 
some rabbits, in his back yard is 
faring much better these days and 
his children are better fed than 
the unfortunate big-city dwellers. 

Anexcellent analysis of the cause 
of food shortages has been made 
by several well-known economists 
at Cornell University who pointed 
out that free price adjustments in 
the market have provided a de- 
pendable working mechanism for 
rationing scarce food since time 
immemorial. Because price ceil- 
ings have interfered with the regu- 
latory functioning of this mechan- 
ism, prices do not go high enough 
to provide normal and customary 
restraints on the consumption of 
scarce foods. The whole practice 
of endeavoring to fix low prices 
on many commodities which are 
in short supply is unworkable, for 
it inevitably encourages the con- 
sumption of those articles at ab- 
normally high levels and so pro- 
duces further shortages. 

At this same University about 
two years ago federal government 
officials called a conference to at- 
tempt to bring about a rap- 
prochement between farm women 
and city trade-union leaders. The 
theory that the government dis- 
cussion-group leader endeavored 
to put across to the farm women 
and club leaders, with the assist- 
ance of skilfully planted ‘‘stooges’’ 
in the audience, was that the farm 
women must join in a national 


movement and policy to keep the 
factory workers’ standard of living 
strictly up to its accusiomed level 
so that workers generally would 
retain all of their “social gains”’ 
and feel that this country was 
worth fighting for, and working 
for. Just why the farmer's stand- 
ard of living was not to be pegged 
too at high levels, by holding up 
or incréasing. the prices he re- 
ceived for his produce, was a topic 
that was carefully avoided, and 
when one outspoken farm woman 
tried to raise the question of get- 
ting higher prices for her milk so 
that she wouldn't need to work 
12 hours a day to make a living, 
the discussion was smoothly shift- 
ed to another angle. 

Unless we are to have a slave 
state in which people are assigned 
to whatever jobs the state decrees 
they should work at and are to 
eat the food that is dispensed or 
rationed to them and spend their 
leisure hours—if there are to be 
any—in state-approved amuse- 
ment and recreation places, the 
people in this country are. going 
to begin to acquire a healthy re- 
spect for the system of “private 
enterprise’ which used to do pret- 
ty well at the job of supplying 
them with food and other neces- 
sities at the time and place where 
they were wanted. If the retail 
price for poultry is set at a figure 
so low that the butcher loses money 
on every bird he sells, you won't 
be able to buy chicken often at 
the meat market. It will do you 
no good whatever that some gov- 
ernment official has issued pub- 
licity to assure you that there 
need be no rise in the price of 
dressed poultry. 

If the farmer does not get enough 
machinery to replace the hired 
men who have gone to war or 
taken high-paid jobs in munitions 
plants, he will tend to raise just 
a little more than enough to 
take care of his family’s needs, 
and let it go at that. If he should 
have some surplus and the prob- 
lem of getting gasoline for his car 
or truck is too complex or the 
prices offered are too low to make 
it worth his while to get it to a 
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big city market, he will likely dis- 
pose of it to his neighbors, feed 
some of it perhaps to his stock, or 
just not bother. 

Some hints have been dropped 
lately by high government officials 
that there might be some resump- 
tion of the manufacture of con- 
sumers’ goods, on which produc- 
tion was hastily and most unwise- 
ly suspended in an effort to turn 
out munitions of war faster than 
they can be shipped to where they 
can be used. The difficulty seems 
to be that, first of all, no one in 
the government service can ever 
devise a practicable formula for 
doing a right-about face on a 
major matter of policy and admit 
grave errors of calculation or judg- 
ment; nor, secondly, can he decide 
how much production to permit 
of what articles. Having im- 
pounded a mighty river of con- 
sumer wants behind a dam of 
scarcity, government officials are 
in the unenviable position of an 
unskilled man without engineer- 
ing or technical knowledge who 
must let the water out very gradu- 
ally or run the risk of having the 
whole obstruction and himself 
swept away in a mighty flood. 

The situation of those in charge 
of our civilian economy is all the 
more difficult because the busi- 
nessmen who might presumably 
be expected to know something of 
the problem of supplying civilians 
with needed articles have been 
smeared for ‘“‘wanting to do busi- 
ness as-usual”’ (meaning that they 
wanted to go on earning a living 
so they could serve the needs of 
their communities—and pay their 
taxes rather than default on them). 
They have been informed in un- 
mistakable and frequently insult- 
ing terms that they might know 
how to manufacture things, but 
their ‘‘point of view’’ was unsuited 
to the problems of the war emer- 
gency. Like the farmer they may 
perhaps be pardoned for deciding 
to stay put as well as they can un- 
til the consumers in this country 
make it plain that they are to be 
supplied with the things needed to 
keep the home front going until the 
boys in the armed forces return. 
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Record 


By WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings of Phonograph Records 
Prices Include Excise Tax 
Key: AA—highly recommended; A—recommended; B—intermediate; 


C—not recommended. 
Quality Inter- Fidelity 
ra) of 


pre- 
Music tation Recording 
ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 1. Cleve- AA AA AA 
land Orchestra under Rodzinski. 8 sides, Columbia Set 535. 
$4.72. Jolly, robust music that foreshadows the mature 
Beethoven. Vast blank spaces suggest the work could have 
been recorded cn 7 sides. The choice of four available 
recordings simmers down to this set or the four-year-old 
Toscanini-BBC Symphony Victor Set 507 of which the 
Symphony occupies seven sides and Brahms’ Tragic Overture 
three sides. Buyers who want only an album containing 
Symphony No. I will choose the Rodzinski for its good 
humor and slightly superior recording. Bargain hunters 
and those who admire Toscanini's excitement will observe 
that for only $1.05 additional, by purchasing Victor Set 
507, they add Brahms’ powerful overture to their record 
library. 

hiteere Symphonie Moderne. Janssen Cc AA B 
Symphony of Los Angeles under Janssen. 2 sides, Victor 
11-8311. $1.05. An inflated background melody from the 
film Four Wives that as music cannot be recommended. 

Stravinsky: Firebird Suite (S sides) AA AA AA 
& Tschaikowsky: Humoresque (1 side). NBC Symphony 
Orchestra under Stokowski. Victor Set 933. $3.67. ‘This 
increases to three the currently available recordings by 
Stokowski of this outstanding, colorful Stravinsky Ballet 
music which dates from 1910. The recorded range is widest 
here and the performance is crisp. This is the Firebird to 
buy. Stokowski’s transcription of Tschaikowsky’s Hu 
moresque which fills less than half of side 6 adds nothing 
worth while to the original piano version. 

Walton: Scapino—A Comedy Overture. B AA B 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Stock. 2 sides, Colum- 
bia 11945. $1.05. This high-spirited overture, first per- 
formed anywhere by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra two 
years ago, is the work of a talented 41-year-old British com- 
poser who was inspired by Jacques Callot’s etching which 
depicts Scapino rising to defend his bottle of wine against 
an aggressor. The recording lacks body. 

Weinberger: Czech Rhapsody. Na- B AA AA 
tional Symphony Orchestra under Kindler. 2 sides, Victor 
11-8297. $1.05. A first recording of a colorful composition 
based on Czech folk music which recalls Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances. 


CONCERTO 


Shostakovich: Concerto. Joyce (pi- B AA A 
ano) & Hallé Orchestra under Heward (5 sides) & Scriabin: 
Preludes No. 9 & 10. Joyce (piano). Columbia Set 527. 
$3.67. The widely publicized Russian’s only piano concerto 
was composed about a decade ago. The blurb claims it 
“makes an immediate and lasting impression on the listen- 
er.” Blurb to the contrary, scores of listeners won't enjoy 
a single side because they disdain “modern music.” The 
performers measure up to the difficulties of the score; the 
recording, characteristically English, offers more bass and 
fewer highs than AA American recordings. The odd side 
adds little. 


VOCAL 


Haydn: The Creation—Rolling in A A A 
Foaming Billows & Now Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone. 
Eddy (baritone). 2 sides, Columbia 71450. $1.05. Nelson 
Eddy’s rather colorless voice emerges with more shading 
than usual. Perhaps the responsibility lies with the mag- 
nificence of these oratorio airs. The small orchestra is too 
inconspicuous. . 

Danish Songs. Melchior (tenor). 4 A AA AA 
sides, Columbia Set X233. $2.10. One'folk song and six 
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Quality Inter- ideli 
of pre- — 
Music tation Recording 
seldom heard art songs by Heise, Lange-Muller, Andersen 
sung incomparably against a faint piano background. 

Oratorio Arias. Crooks (tenor). 6 A A AA 
sides, Victor Set 934. $3.67. Dramatic and lyric hi h-spots 
for tenor from oratorios by Handel and Mendelesien In- 
cluded are Sag Ye My People, Total Eclipse, Be Thoy 
Faithful Unto Death, If With All Your Hearts, Then Shall 
the Righteous Shine Forth. Unfortunately, Richard Crooks 
sings “all-out” too much of the time. The album is wel. 
come, nevertheless. 

Oratorio Arias. Steber (soprano). 6 A B AA 
sides, Victor Set 927. $3.67. An acceptable, though far 
from definitive, performance of four arias. From Handel's 
Messiah come Rejoice Greatly O Daughter of Zion and | 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth. From Haydn's Creation 
come With Verdure Clad and On Mighty Pens. Eleanor 
Steber seemed more at home on the occasions | heard her 
in opera 


LIGHT, FOLK, SPIRITUALS & MISCELLANEOUS 


Carter: Why Do You Cry, Little Dar- Cc A A 
ling & Lonesome Homesick Blues. Carter Family (singers). 
2 sides, Bluebird 33-0502. 37c. Only if you enjoy ALL 
hill-billy songs. 

Robison: The Old Gray Mare is Back B AA AA 
Where She Used to Be & I'm Goin’ Back to Whur I Come 
From. Robison (tenor). 2 sides, Bluebird 30-0808. 37c¢ 
Timely hill-billy songs. 

Von Suppe: Morning, Noon and B AA B 
Night in Vienna Overture. London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Beecham. 2 sides, Columbia 71439. $1.05. Beecham's 
skillful treatment of this light overture may lead “Red 
Seal’ buyers to consider it. The recording, made some time 
ago in England, lacks highs. 

American Bird Songs. Recorded by the AA AA 
Albert R. Brand Bird Song Foundation, Laboratory of 
Ornithology, Cornell University, and distributed by Com- 
stock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 12 sides, $6. 
Educators and individuals interested in birds will find this 
an exceptional set which presents the songs of 72 birds 
recorded in their natural haunts and greatly amplified. 

Flamenco: La Nina Valiente (singer). A AA AA 
6 sides, Keynote Set K112. $2.88. (Keynote Recordings, 
552 Fifth Ave. NYC). The singular folk music of the 
Andalusian gypsies is ably sung. The guitar accompani- 
ments by Jeronimo Villarino are works of art in themselves. 

A Morton Gould Concert. Morton Gould B B A 
& His Orchestra. 6 sides, Columbia Set C96. $2.88. 
Gould conducts an orchestra of possibly 30 pieces which 
plays lavish “‘movie-palace”’ arrangements of Ay Ay Ay, 
Espana Cani, Dark Eyes, Where or When, and on the best 
disc (Columbia 55030) Friml'’s Donkey Serenade and Gould's 
Pavane. 

Juan Arvizu (tenor). 8 sides, Columbia B AA AA 
Set C95. $2.62. “The Troubador of the Americas” has a 
splendid voice which he wastes for the most part on third- 
rate Latin and American popular tunes. There's one really 
good disc, however: Rancho Alegre and Duerme—Colum- 
bia 36663. 

Carnival in Rio. Barbosa, Galhardo, B A A 
Teixeira, Reis (singers with orchestra). 6 sides, Victor Set 
P137. $2.10. Four sambas and two marchas likely to set 
you in motion. 

Folksongs of the United Nations. House B A AA 
(tenor). 6 sides, Asch Set 340. $2.88. (Asch Recordings, 
117 W. 46 St. NYC). Wallace House, college instructor on 
folk song, has no more voice, perhaps, than some of your 
musical friends. But he knows style; sings in Russian, 
Greek, English, etc., and plays the guitar. 

Spirituals: Oh! What a Beautiful City A AA A 
and Let Us Break Bread Together. Anderson (contralto). 
2 sides, Victor 10-1040. 79c. Marian Anderson sings these 
spirituals with deep feeling. 
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This section aims to give critical consumers 

a digest of opinion from a number of re- 

views, ranging from the motion picture 

trade press to Parents’ Magazine which 
rates motioh pictures not only on their quality as 
entertainment, but on their suitability in various 
aspects for children. 


It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
the reviews appearing in some 20 different period- 
icals. 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recomimended). (See CR BULLETIN, 
March 1943, for sources of the reviews.) 


Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ““Y"’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


ed>—adventure mel—melodrama 

biog—biography mus—musical 

car—cartoon mys-—mystery 

com—comedy nov—dramatization of a novel 
cri—crime and capture of criminals rom—romance 

doc—documentary soc—social-problem drama 
édr—drama trarp—travelogue 

fan—fantasy war—dealing with the lives of people 
hist—founded on historical incident in wartime 


wes——western 


ABC 
- 5 After Midnight with 
Boston Blackie.................cri-mel A 
m_ cB vbk's bc eas’ aoe c< war-mel A 
ee eee eee com AYC 
1 7 5§ Amazing Mrs. Holiday, The .war-mus-dr AYC 
1 8 1 American Empire.. .....wes-dr AY 
7 4 Andy Hardy’s Double Life. .......com AYC 
- 2 4 Ape Man, The. “ then mel A 
1 10 2 Arabian Nights... | oa Ste enn oe eee 
- i 6 Army Surgecnm........... ....war-mel AY 
a - Assignment in Brittany... war-mel AYC 
PS. 2. Be Pek nc acecss. ss ...war-mel AY 
— 2 1 Avenging Rider, The.... a ae wes AYC 
ke ae 000 EP RR ee eee car AYC 
—- 3 — Bandit Ranger... ...mus-wes AYC 
1 3 1 Behind Prison Walls. . sae... €rt-com A 
~ 2 6 Behind the Eight Ball... ... mys-mus-com A 
- 2 1 Billy the Kid in Sheriff of 
Ss WEY ok 6. Shaved vee ove wes AYC 
— — 3 Black Raven, The..............cri-mys AYC 
SG. 2: Se ..mel AYC 
— 3 5 Boogieman Will Get You, The... .com AYC 
— 4 — Boots and Saddles (re-issued). mus-wes AYC 
m 5 — Beppe Pete, .. cde cbvicceccccs: wes AYC 
2 SR Oe ee Beas ae cwrcsevoncacax mel AYC 
— 1 4 Boston Blackie Goes . terme AYC 
— 3 2. Bowery at Midnight, The.. .cri-mel A 
1 3 — Buckskin Frontier................ wes AYC 
2 6 1 Cabin in the Sky (all-negro)....mus-com A 
— o> § i add ¥hha donee Bab ees CF war-mus-mel AYC 
I FE Re aS cri-com AY 
— S$ — Call of the Canyon. .mus-wes AYC 
— 3 6 C&reful, Soft Shentiees:. .war-mel A 
$12 1 Casablanca...................... _.war-mel A 
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China Girl.......... 

Cinderella Swings It. . 
City of Silent Men.... 
City Without Men.... 


Clancy Street Boys.......... 


Commandos Strike at Dawn 
Cosmo Jones in the 

Crime Smasher... 
Counter Espionage... . 
Criminal Investigator. . 
Crystal Ball, The. . 


Daring Young Man, The.. 
Dawn on the Great Divide 


Deep in the Heart of Texas. 
Desperados, The... . 
Destination Unknown. . 
Devil with Hitler, The... 


nt. csc ua De maeis 
Dr. Gillespie's New Assistant ... 


Dr. Renault’s Secret 


Edge of Darkness... 
Enemy Agents Meet 
Ellery Queen.... 
Eyes in the Night..... 
Eyes of the Underworld. 


Falcon Strikes Back, The. 
Falcon’s Brother, The. 
Fall In. 4 
Fighting Buckaroo...... 
Fighting Devil Dogs, The 
(re-edited)... .. 
Fighting Frontier... . . 
Fighting Sea Monsters. . 
Flight for Freedom. . 
Flying Fortress. 
Flying Tigers. ... 
Footlight Serenade 


mel A 


--war-mel AYC 


...war-mel A 
mus-com AYC 
mel: AY 
war-mel A 
cri-com AYC 
war-mel AY 


mel AYC 
war-mys AYC 
mel A 

com A 


war-com AYC 
..wes AY 
mys-mel A 
..wes AYE 
mus-wes AYC 
..wes AVC 


..war-mel A 


-.war-com AYC 


war-com AYC 
aa 


cri-mel A 
war-dr A 


war-mel AYC 
war-mys AYC 
cri-mel A 


cri-mel A 
war-mys A 
war-com AYC 
mus-wes AYC 


war-mel A 
mus-wes AYC 
..doc AYC 
war-dr A 
war-mel A 
war-mel AYC 
..mus-com A 


For Me and My Gal .war-mus-com AYC 


Foreign Agent... 

Forest Rangers, The. 

Forever and a Day..... 

Frankenstein Meets the 
pk Ae 


war-mus-mel A 


.mel AY 


war-dr AYC 


mys-mel A 


Gallant Lady (See Prison Girls) 


Gentleman Jim............. 


George bat es ~~ Here...com AYC 


Girl Trouble. . 
Glass Key, The. , 
Gorilla Man, The...... 


Great Gildersleeve, The...... vA 
Great Impersonation, The. ... 


Hangmen Also Die...... 
Happy Go Lucky... 

Har 

Harrigan’s Kid........... 
He Hired the Boss........ 


gl Og ER ae 
Heart of the Golden West.... 
Hello Annapolis............. 
Hello, Frisco, Hello.....:.... 
Henry Aldrich, Editor............. 
Henry Aldrich Gets Glamor...... 
“ere 
PE o's p Dhue as Sp 54 oud 
Hidden Hand, The.............. 


High Explosive............. 


Hit Parade of 1943........... 
Hitler, Dead or Alive......... 
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Way, The......... ee 


...mus-com A 


peor” com AYC 
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Hitler’s Children.... 
Hi ’Ya Chum.......... 
Hoppy Serves a Writ 
How’s About It?...... 
Human Comedy, The.. 


I Married a Witch.... 
I Walked with a Zombie. 
des wie 


Immortal Sergeant, The 
In Which We Serve. 

Isle of Missing Men. 
3. ot. eae 

It Comes Up Love 


Jacaré. . 

Johnny Doughboy . 
Journey for Margaret 
Junior Army... 


Keep Em Slugging. 
Keeper of the Flame 
Kid Dynamite. . 


Ladies’ Day. 
Lady Bodyguard . 
Lady from Chungking .. 


Last Will of Dr. Mabuse, The 


Laugh Your Blues Away. 
Let’s Have Fun........ 
Life Begins at 8:30... . 
Little Joe, The Wrangler 


London Blackout Murders 


Lost Canyon.. 
Lucky Jordan. . 


Madame Spy.... 
Man of Courage. 
Manila Calling... 
Margin for Error.... 
Meanest Man in the 


ia 
McGuerins from Brooklyn, The 


Miss V from Moscow.... 


Moon and Sixpence, The. 


Moon Is Down, The. 
Mountain Rhythm 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage I Patch 


Mugtown.. 


My Heart Belongs to ow 


My Sister Eileen. 
My Son, the Hero. . 
Mysterious Doctor, The. 


Navy Comes Through, The. 
"Neath Brooklyn Bridge... . 


Night for Crime, A.... 
Night Monster. . 


_mus-com 
..wes AYC 
_mus-com 


. Mus-cComMm 
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..war-dr A 


war-dr 


com A 
mys-mel A 


mus-com A 


mus-wes AYC 


war-dr A} 
war-dr + 
war-mel 


animal AYC 
A 


4 
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mus-com 
war-dr A 
dr AYC 


cri-mel AYC 
war-nov A 
cri-mel AYC 


war-dr / 
war-mel . 
com AYC 


1 
mel A 
{ 
| 


mus-com AYC 


dr A 

wes AYC 
war-cri-dr A 
wes AYC 
war-mel A 


war-mel A 
cri-mel A 
war-dr A 
war-dr A 


com 4 
com 
war-mel A 


.war-com A} 
dr AY 
cri-com AY 


war-com 
mys-mel . 


war-mel AY 


Night Plane from Chungking. war-mel AY 


Night to Remember, A 
rare 
No Place for a Lady... 
Northwest Rangers... 
Now, Voyager........... 


Old Chisholm Trail, The 


Omaha Trail, The........ 
Once upon a Honeymoon..... 
One Dangerous Night...... 


mys AYC 


war-mys-mel A 


..cri-mys AY 
..mel AYC 
..adr A 


..mus-wes AYC 


bn ede mys AYC 


One of Our Aircraft Is ee. .war-mel AY 


Outlaw, The.. 


Outlaws of Pine Ridge. only 


Over My Dead Body. . 


Palm Beach Story, The.... 
owe 
ee 
Power of the Press......... 
Powers Girl, The.......... 


Prison Girls (Previously 


released as Gallant Lady) 
IED We BENDS acvcec eps cce 


.wes A 


AYC 


AYC 
AYC 


AYC 


{ 
A 
com AYC 
mus-com AYC 
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Queen of Broadway 
Quiet Please, Murder 


Raiders of San Joaquin 
Random Harvest. 
Rangers Take Over, The. 
Reap the Wild Wind. 
Red River Robin Hood 
Reunion (in France) 
Reveille with Beverly... 
Rhythm of the Islands. 
Rhythm Parade 
Riders of the Northwest 
Mounted. 


Ridin’ Down the Canyon 


Road to Morocco 


Saludos Amigos 
Secret Enemies 


Secrets of the Underground 
war-mus-com AY 


Seven Days Leave 


Seven Miles from Alcatraz 


Shadow of A Doubt 
Sherlock Holmes and 
the Secret Weapon.. 


Sherlock Holmes in Wash- 


ington 
Silent Witness 
Silk, Blood, and Sun 
Silver Queen 
Silver Skates. 
Sin Town.... 
Slightly Dangerous 
Something to Shout 
About.. 
Somewhere in France 
Spirit of Stanford 


Springtime in the Rockies 


Squadron Leader X 
Stand By, All Networks 
Stand By for Action... 
Star Spangled Rhythm 
Stranger in Town, A.. 
Street of Chance..... 
Sundown Kid, The. . 


Tarzan Triumphs.... 
Taxi, Mister. . 
Tennessee Johnson 
Tenting Tonight on The 
Old Camp Ground... 
That Other Woman.. 
They Got Me Covered 
This Land Is Mine. 
Three Hearts for Julia 
Time to Kill....... 
Traitor Within, The... 
Truck Busters........ 
Two Fisted Justice.... 
Two Weeks to Live 


Underground Agent... 
Undying Monster, The 


War Dogs. . 

We Are the Marines. 

West of the Law..... hi 

When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.. 


Whistling in Dixie........ 


White Cargo...... 
Who Done It?... 
Wrecking Crew. . 


X Diets thee Get... . ois éecwces 


Yanks Are Coming, The.. 
You Can’t Beat the Law........... 
You Can’t Escape Forever 
You Were Never Lovelier 
Young and Willin so 
Young Mr. Pitt, T “we 
Youngest Profession, The 
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MAY 


.mel A 
war-cri-mel 4 


mus-wes AYC 

: nov A 
mus-wes AYC 
mel AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
war-mel A 


war-mus-com AYC 


mus-com A 
mus-com A 


mel AYC 
mus-wes AYC 
mus-com AY 


car AYC 
war-mel A 
war-mel AYC 


war-mel A 
cri-dr A 


war-mel AY 


war-mys AYC 
cri-mel A 

mel A 

mel A 
mus-com AYC 
mel A 

com A 


mus-com A 
war-mel AY 
com AYC 
mus-com AYC 
war-mel AY 
war-mel AYC 
war-dr A 
war-mus-com A 
cri-com AYC 
mys-nov AY 
wes AYC 


war-mel AYC 
com A 
hist-dr AYC 


mus-wes AYC 
mus-com AY 
war-com A 
war-dr A 
war-com A 
A 

A 


_war-cri-mel AYC 


wes AYC 
com AYC 


war-mel AYC 
mys-mel A 


mel AYC 
..doc AYC 
wes AYC 


-war-mus-com AYC 


.cri-mys AYC 
ara 
“-mys-com AYC 
_mel AY 


cri-mel A 


war-mus-com AYC 


_mel A 


com A 
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two-piece effect will be widely featured, particularly in knitted suits. The 
WPB order on dyes causing a drastic reduction in the number of shades is not 
expected to be noticeable until another season, since 70% of this year’s supply 
is already made up. All-wool one-piece swim suits are scarce, along with rub- 
ber bathing caps. To keep a girl’s permanent-—wave dry, however, a pyroxylin 
substitute is available which is expected to be fairly satisfactory. 

* *+ * 


UMBRELLAS should be tenderly cared for and not left casually behind at the 
last friend’s house visited when the rain stopped. Curtailed automobile travel 
helped to up the demand for umbrellas in 1942 to an all-time record of 16,000,- 
000. Inventories of stocks on hand are beginning to show signs of depletion 
and the WPB has limited to 4,000,000 the number of frames that may be made in 
1943. Proper care will greatly extend an umbrella’s useful life. Do not put 
it away wet but leave it open until it dries, not too near a radiator or other 
heat. When a wet umbrella is allowed to drain point down, water tends to get 
under the cap, penetrating the top seal stitching and causing decay of the 
fabric. 

fe 

AS WAR-TIME SHIRTS for men go up in price or down in quality, interest in 
repairing old ones of pre-war quality is stimulated. One source of supply for 
replacement collars and cuffs in white broadcloth is the Troy Novelty Company, 
5 Union Street, Troy, N. Y. Judging from some of the samples that CR has ex- 
amined, the replacement collars will be quite satisfactory. Sample collars or 
a pair of cuffs are priced at 25 cents. Some laundries will replace collars at 
a charge of 25 cents, cuffs at 20 cents. ' 

a oe 


THE SUPPLY OF RAW WOOL on hand in this country is now the largest on rec- 
ord so that there seems to be no reason for any contemplated government "direc-— 
tive" requiring manufacturers of all-woolen fabrics to adulterate their prod- 
ucts with a specified amount of some other fiber. If assurance were given that 
fabrics of 100% wool would continue to remain available, it is quite possible 
that the scramble for such fabrics and garments made from such fabrics would 
abate somewhat. Most women feel that with decreased use of automobile trans- 
portation and the increased exposure to winter weather encountered in defense 
activities such as airplane spotting, the long wait on a windy corner for a bus 
or trolley car to go to work or to do the family marketing, and the need for 
heavier clothing to keep healthy in underheated homes, a goodly supply of all- 
wool garments is necessary. It is interesting to note that there is no conm- 
pulsory blending of fabrics under Britain’s administration of controlled wool 
stocks. , 

ne oe * 

EVAPORATED MILK may be packed for civilian use in 6-ounce and 14~-1/2-ounce 
cans during the current year at the rate of 90% of the 1942 pack, which was the 
largest in the history of the industry, according to official announcement. 
Mothers and physicians, according to the Journal of the American Medical As- 


sociation, are much concerned because certain brands have been unavailable in 
some areas. Evaporated milk is a highly standardized product, and the Journal 
points out that its composition has less variation than almost any other canned 
food and that Food and Drug regulations require a minimum of 7.9% of milk fat 
and 25.9% of total milk solids. If a physician has prescribed a brand of milk, 
irradiated or fortified with vitamin D, that is not available, it is entirely 
possible to supplement an unfortified evaporated milk with vitamin D if nec- 
essary. Your physician can advise on this. 
£he an. 
A NEW RESEARCH PROGRAM that will suggest how to combine available foods 


into balanced diets, was announced by the Department of Agriculture the latter 
part of February. Apparently one result of the present food rationing system 
is that most of the expensively—collected information on what people should eat 
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to be well nourished, secured in previous "planning" operations by various 
government agencies, will have to be thrown overboard until Americans are agaij 
permitted to eat according to American standards of quality and quantity. Wha 
is or is not a good diet must be "researched" all over again in the light of 
food which is available after the "planners" get through messing around. It | 
would appear to consumers more sensible if the Department of Agriculture would” 
devote all its energies and expert scientific staffs to seeing that producers 7 
are given every stimulus and aid in raising and freely marketing ample quan- 7 
tities of basic foods for adequate nutrition and would leave to consumers the | 
problem of using that food to their families’ best advantage. The pressing ise 
sue right now is to get enough of certain foods produced and distributed to the 
grocery store and butcher shop. It’s meat, butter, and potatoes, not econo- 
mists and statisticians, the public is calling for. 

> ©& 


DO SUNBURN LOTIONS cause vitamin D deficiency? is a question raised by ong 
of the trade journals. Part of the ultraviolet rays in sunlight is effective D} 
in converting a substance in the skin into vitamin D, which is then transported 
through the body by the blood. The function of an efficient lotion is to . 
screen out these ultraviolet rays to prevent burning of the skin. This very 
protection, however, cuts out the light waves which produce the maximum con- 
version of the skin ergosterol to vitamin D. Z 

es ae ; 

BATTERY-RUN RADIO SETS should be operated on the assumption that only one | 
set of replacement batteries a year will be obtainable, warns the Consumer e 
Durable Goods Division of the WPB. Production of farm radio batteries has been 
cut by restrictions on zinc, and other factors. Military requirements for such® 
batteries have also been a factor in causing shortages pretty generally 


throughout the country. 


* *+ * 


INCREASED OUTPUT of some 300 items of essential civilian goods is being . 
hinted at in news dispatches out of Washington. The reasoning is that the home 
front has lived off its "fat" for many months and has just about used up the j 
stored and dealer-stocked items. It is beginning to be apparent that some : 
production of much needed products for civilians is urgently required. In some > 
quarters, this long-—overdue move is denounced as “civilian appeasement." But 
Civilian hard work and sacrifices of money, comforts, fuel, food, and manpower 
are a great part of the Nation’s total contribution toward the winning of the 


war and the peace. 


— ae. ae 


LOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR BUTTERFAT content in ice cream and an increase in 
over-—run allowed have been secured by dairy products manufacturers in certain 
states, to keep the quantity, or rather volume, of ice cream at the former 
level. It is possible that similar action involving a decreased quality or 
richness of ice cream will be taken in other states, and consumers who follow 
legislative and regulatory matters should keep the subject under observation in® 
their own states. One effect of this change will be to reduce the extent of 
conversion of ice cream manufacturing plants to freezer-locker plants, which 
may on the whole have some disadvantages for the food supply—although un- 
doubtedly the soda and sundae eaters among the children would argue strongly 
against that view. 


- . ~e- & 


SUBSTITUTE: Ice-—cube trays made from thin plastic are now available from 
the five-and-—ten-cent stores. Two such trays, made by General Plastics Corp., 
one transparent and one of a white color, each of six-cube capacity and selling 
for 25 cents each, have been tested by Consumers’ Research. The material looks 
like thin celluloid, and is about 12/1000 of an inch in thickness (about as 
thick as an ordinary business card). Because of this extreme thinness, the 
trays are weak and far too flexible to be handled conveniently. When they are 
flexed (as occurs in handling, and is necessary to release the cubes, besides), 
cracking or buckling of the thin material occurs. The transparent tray was 
judged rather stiffer or stronger than the white one. It is considered that 
neither, however, would be fully satisfactory in use over a long period of 


time. 
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Consumers’ Research Bulletin—Now 12 Times a Year 


to Serve Consumers Better in Wartime 


HANGES in the field of consumers’ goods are taking place so fast these days that CR has re- 
9 luctantly decided to forego issuing its Annual Cumulative Number in September this year. 
In its place CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN will appear monthly during July, August, 
and September. (Heretofore Consumers’ Research Bulletin has not been issued during July 
and August, in order to enable the editorial and technical staff to concentrate on the final 
checking and editorial work on the September Annual Cumulative Number.) 


Libraries and schools have had a special subscription of 9 issues (without the Annual Cu- 
mulative Number) for $2, with most subscriptions running for the volume year October through 
June. For those libraries and others whose special nine months’ subscription extends past June, 
complimentary copies of the July, August, and September issues will be sent without extra 
charge in order that their files may be complete to the end of their subscription term. 


To set forth the reasons for our decision in regard to the Cumulative Bulletin would require 
more space than is available here. Briefly, the ‘‘consumers’ goods”’ situation at this time is one 
of confusion and suddenly shifting plans, additions and amendment of government restrictions 
and regulations, and a fast-changing picture of manufacturers’ ability or inability to supply 
certain items, such as pressure cookers, refrigerators, hardware, stockings, and other things. 


It takes six to nine months to prepare the material, check and edit manuscripts, and read 
proof on the big Annual Cumulative Bulletin. If, as it goes to press, a government ‘‘directive”’ 
is issued, for example, forbidding future manufacture of any fabrics made of 100% wool and 
ordering manufacture of blended ‘‘utility’’ fabrics, the entire section on textiles and clothing 
would have to be reworked throughout to reflect all the effects of the change. 


The time required to get the volume of information that has hitherto appeared in the An- 
nual Cumulative Bulletin into print with the various parts properly related to each other and 
cross-referenced is too great for today’s ever-changing conditions. What may or may not be 
suddenly rationed and what will be freely obtainable are also factors which intensify the need of 
subscribers to receive information that can be quickly assembled and put into their hands on 
short notice—as can be done with shorter, self-contained Bulletins issued monthly, and brought 
up to date constantly. We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that we can best serve con- 
sumers in wartime by bringing them each month right-up-to-date information that takes full, 
last-minute account of current developments. 

E HOPE that you will approve of our decision and give it your A 
hearty support. Please continue to tell your friends how impor- 76 
tant CR’s timely and constantly corrected and adapted information a * 
is for the needs of their home and family and how much help on their Y 
current buying and home-repair and home-maintenance problems ’ \ 
can be secured through a yearly subscription to Consumers’ Research y 
Bulletin, now 12 issues, $3 a year. ~~ 
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